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THE CRUSADING CHURCH AT HOME 
AND ABROAD* 


Galius GLENN ATKINS 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


The first fifteen years of the twentieth century may some day 
be remembered in America as the Age of Crusades. There were 
a super-abundance of zeal, a sufficiency of causes, unusual moral 
idealism, excessive confidence in mass movements, and leaders with 
rare gifts of popular appeal. The people were ready to cry ‘‘God 
wills it’? and set out for world peace, prohibition, the progressive 
party, the ‘New Freedom’ or ‘the World for Christ in this Genera- 
tion.” The air was full of banners and the trumpets called from 
every camp. It was a brave time in which to be alive. 

The churches shared the general crusading zeal and inaugu- 
rated enterprises of their own. Something of all this was native 
to the temper of Christianity; it has always been conscious of an 
imperial mandate and sought to subdue to its administration all the 
enterprises of life. Catholicism has asked of the individual entire 
obedience to the spiritual authority of the Church and, beyond this, 
left him a considerable measure of freedom. Protestantism has 
asked less in purely ecclesiastical regions and more in the control of 
habit. The Puritan tradition in America tended toward an excess 
of religio-social control in that no-man’s-land of secular habit where 
the world and the flesh contend for the administration of our 
human ways. 

American churches had also inherited a tradition of crusades: 
anti-slavery, anti-alcoholic, anti-Sabbath desecration, anti a good 
many marginal things which do not always seem to have been worth 


* This article is a chapter from a forthcoming book by the writer on American 
religious and church life since 1892. This explains some references to other 
chapters and the narrative style, 
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the amount of moral indignation wasted upon them. When one 
adds the inherited American confidence in the moral efficacy of 
legislation and a general expectation of securing almost any de. 
sirable thing by passing a law about it, one has the general back- 
ground for American crusading, social, moral and political. 

Twentieth century church crusades were also a continuation, 
in social, moral and even political regions, of nineteenth century 
evangelism. Bryan, Roosevelt, Wilson were the Moody’s and 
Finney’s of a former generation reincarnate, with much the same 
technique, the same tremendous power over their audiences, the 
same concern for their salvation. The salvation they offered was 
quite different—and bitterly debated—but that was only a detail. 
The passion was there, the appeal to emotion, the need of redemp- 
tion, the evangelist’s persuasion of his divine calling. 

The movements now to be considered fit exactly into this pat- 
tern. They launched their attack on definite evils, they created 
their own machinery, they broke through denominational barriers 
and over-rode denominational prejudices.’ They were the Church- 
Militant riding out again to a holy war. They were for the most 
part, in their inception, the creation of individuals who vigorously 
envisaged a cause and created a contagious enthusiasm for it. They 
were rarely launched by official church action. The denomina- 
tions involved drew off from the Fundamentalist-Modernist con- 
troversy under cover of a campaign for Evangelism or some ex- 
tensive denominational movement. These earlier crusades were 
less ecclesiastical and more spontaneous. They also furnished an- 
other and vital opportunity for the display of that growing spirit 
of unity which the last chapter considered. 


I. 


The cross lines of such movements are hard to disentangle. 
They include (in America) the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, societies of Christian Endeavor, Men’s 
Brotherhood Campaigns for specific ends such as the ‘Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement’ and the ‘Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment,’ Student Federations and the crusades against alcohol and 
war. The more inclusive involved international religious relation- 
ships and achieved, largely outside the frontiers of the churches, 
the most representative catholicity which Christianity has so far 
exhibited. It is best, probably, to begin with one or two repre- 


1 See “Modern Evangelistic Movements’—a ‘group’ book edited by “Two Univer- 
sity Men,” George H. Doran Company, New York, 1924—introduction generally. 
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sentative movements in the United States and end with such enter- 
prises as have had an international character. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement was exactly what its 
name implies; an effort to secure from the men of all the churches 
a more intelligent and whole-hearted support of their missionary 
enterprises. The Students’ Volunteer Movement (one must use 
‘movement’ repetitiously, there is no other word) had already led 
many young people to offer themselves as missionaries; they were 
on fire to win the world for Christ in their generation and victori- 
ously complete the unfinished task of nineteen hundred years. Their 
leaders believed it could be done if only the men of America would 
match their dollars against this self-consecration of youth. 

Dr. J. Campbell White, who will be remembered as the most 
commanding figure in the movement, generously credits Mr. John 
B. Sleman, Jr., of Washington, D. C., with the paternity of the 
enterprise. If he was the real father of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement’ White was certainly its god-father, for Sleman found 
his inspiration in a great convention of the United Presbyterian 
Church which White assembled in Pittsburgh in 1905. “He felt 
that if the laymen of all the churches could be led to face up to 
the missionary situation throughout the world, as the United Pres- 
byterian laymen had been persuaded to do, it would lead to a great 
awakening of missionary interest on the part of all churches.” The 
next year Sleman attended the Student Volunteer Convention at 
Nashville and felt strongly the challenge of the thousands of stu- 
dents there assembled. The fields of Asia and Africa were ripe for 
Christian harvest, the laborers were ready, they needed only to 
be sent. 

The time was propitious. One hundred years earlier (1806) 
a few students at Williams College had habitually gathered under 
the shelter of a haystack in Berkshire meadows to pray for the 
world. American foreign missions was the answer to their pray- 
ers. How better could so significant an anniversary be kept than by 
a rebirth of missionary zeal? The laymen of the New York 
churches were assembled through Sleman’s efforts in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in November, 1906. Dr. Taylor be- 
lieved that meeting second in significance only to the haystack- 
meetings themselves—only the quiet meadows were wanting. “he 
Laymen’s Movement was born and christened. 


2 This section is deeply in debt to memoranda by J. Campbell White and Dr. S. 
Earl Taylor graciously furnished by Dr. Cavert, Executive Secretary of the 
Federal Council. 
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The strategy of the campaign has since been used so often 
as to need no detailed description. Meetings of business men (it 
was the period of the glorification of the ‘business man’) were 
arranged in the leading cities of the United States and Canada. 
Trained organizers arranged the detail. The Movement may, 
possibly, have been almost as memorable for having inaugurated 
the ‘Crusade Dinner’ as for its service to the cause of missions. It 
carried on by a series of dinners of such magnitude as to have 
created, according to Dr. Earl Taylor, a demand for dishes, knives 
and forks and spoons to which the smaller cities were not always 
equal. A conservative church which thought the dinner a carnal 
device unworthy of so spiritual a cause, was able, according to the 
same authority, to seat its audience in the front pew. Stace then 
religious strategists have recognized that even the army of the 
Lord moves on its stomach. 

Speakers chosen for their effective power with men addressed 
the diners and a conference period followed. Campbell White 
proved the most effective of such selected speakers. No money was 
asked for; the enthusiasm was expected to express itself practically 
through established denominational agencies. It was difficult, there- 
fore, as in the case of similar movements, to tell just what came of 
it. Interest in missions was certainly quickened, men of affairs were 
interested, the sense of Christian solidarity strengthened. The 
movement paralleled the new technique of getting money (to which 
reference has already been made) and doubtless fed into it. Lead- 
ers were enlisted who profoundly influenced the missionary enter- 
prises of the next period, and a method of appeal was perfected 
which was thereafter widely used. If the world has not since been 
saved, it has not been for the want of earnest-minded diners. 


II. 


Collier’s W eekly told its readers on December 23, 1914, that 
the American religion was now “Going After Souls on a Business 
Basis.” The enterprises of salvation were to be baptized into 
bright efficiency of the American business method and such results 
could be confidently looked for as were being realized in steel, rails 
and other secular concerns.* The ‘Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment’ was in full action and Collier’s saw in it an effective adapta- 
tion of the methods of business to religion. The movement itself 
was by far the most considerable joint enterprise the religious forces 


3 I have translated the article rather freely. It was more literally a sympathetic 
account of the scope and aim and efficiency of The Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. 
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of the nation had ever undertaken. It is still, by any test, the most 
representative. It was a statesmanlike conception effectively organ- 
ized, brilliantly advertised, and carried through to the finish. 

The temper of the time was favorable to it. Truslow Adams 
calls the period “The Age of the Dinosaurs;’ ‘ta combination of 
elements suddenly brought into existence in our social and economic 
world, huge business combinations . . . of a hitherto undreamed 
of size, . . . their force seemed irresistible.”* They enthralled— 
and disturbed—the popular imagination, they trained executives 
adroit in the detail of organization, accustomed the nation to 
enterprises of unparalleled magnitude. The time had ceased to 
think simply and in terms of the individual. It thought grandiosely 
in terms of massed action, substituted efficiency for individual 
ethics and looked to the Christian Business Man for those bless- 
ings for which a less sophisticated age had looked to God.’ 


There were minor notes of dissent and, among the thoughtful, 
considerable uneasiness. Adams thinks the dinosaurs to have 
probably lost out in the struggle for survival through lack of brain- 
power—but it took time to demonstrate that. America was not 
then ready to question the intelligence of its own Wall Street dino- 
saurs. It was intrigued by Nietzsche’s ‘Super-man’ and rather fan- 
cied it was actually breeding him. Clear-sighted thinkers did feel 
a moral overstrain.® Religion was being overshadowed, they felt, 
by these prodigious growths; they had an uneasy sense they were 
getting out of hand; capitalists also felt the strain, and believed a 
revival of religion would be good for business. 


ITI. 


A staff correspondent of the Washington Herald wrote his 
paper (March 19, 1911): “A banker in Wall Street is organizing 
a swift and ferocious attack on the devil in ninety cities of Mexico, 
Canada and the United States. Curiously enough, and congruously 
as well, Cannon—James Graham is his name.” The proper head- 
line shaped itself: ‘PLANS ATTACK ON THE DEVIL.” The 
interview itself was a cross section of the mind of the time. It 


4 The Epic of America, page 341. 


5 About this time George F. Baer—‘“The rights and interests of the laboring man 
will be protected and cared for, not by the labor agitators, but by the Christian 
men to whom God, in His infinite wisdom, has given control of the property in- 
terests of this country.” Adams, op. cit., page 347. But the papers once dis- 
cussed this at length. It produced a famous satiric poem. 


6 See Moral Overstrain—George W. Alger, Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston, 
1906 
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noted ‘serious rumblings under the apparent smoothness’ of the 
surface of society. Prosperity was threatened, the home in dan- 
ger, American virtues were dissolving. Cannon had, however, not 
lost hope. Years of “unprecedented prosperity” were in sight but 
men believing in the place and power of religion were demanded; 
overwhelming issues were imminent. America was the key to the 
world, evangelization would save America. 

The movement was to be ‘the composite of those forces which 
have produced cooperation in business, progressiveness in politics 
and efficiency in all administration. It would borrow co6peration 
from big business, its progressiveness from University Extension, 
its eficiency from the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
I.aymen’s Missionary Movement.’ It began as the dream of 
Harry W. Arnold, a Y. M. C. A. secretary. It enlisted the support 
of denominational brotherhoods (then going strong) and men 
whose names would give appeal to any undertaking and wrote 
across its banner, ‘‘Enlistment of men in the program of Jesus as 
the world program of daily affairs.” 

The Laymen’s Missionary Campaign had standardized the 
technique; a central committee (chosen partly for the prestige of 
the names), an inner executive group, a budget, publicity and 
then more publicity, literature, selected speakers, more literature, 
local organization across the Continent, a schedule of dates, more 
publicity, an inaugural meeting in a strategic city—and ‘“‘they’re 
off!” Dr. Barbour calls “the scheme thus conceived and shaped 
gigantic.”’ His adjective was just. Through the courtesy of Roy 
B. Guild, its sometime executive secretary, | have had access to all 
the memorabilia, records, reports, filed newspaper clippings and 
advertisements, campaign literature, the oficial ‘Program of Work 
Hand-book’ and the eight volumes of “Men and Religion Mes- 
sages.’ The records, reports, files and correspondence fill seven 
large ‘scrap books.’ It is all ‘source-material’ of incomparable value 
for the student of American religion directly before the War. If 
Godfrey of Bouillon had used a similar system, writing the history 
of the First Crusade would be a joy. 

It is dificult to leave the fascinating detail alone. The cam- 
paign stressed Boys’ Work, Bible Study, Evangelism, Community 
Extension, Social Service, Home and Foreign Missions. Each local 
campaign began with a Period of Preparation, came to a climax in 
eight days of services led by six specialists, was continued in a Fol- 


7 Making Religion Effictent—Edited by Clarence A. Barbour, D. D., Association 
‘Press, New York, 1912, page 8. 
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low-up Period and ended with a Conservation Day which should 
so utilize ‘‘the methods, ideals, enthusiasms thus far secured as to 
mark a distinct epoch in Christian History.” There were a library 
of eleven volumes, exhaustive social surveys and an always growing 
campaign literature. 

It was proposed to “find 3,000,000 men missing in participa- 
tion in church life’ and to double all men’s Bible classes. All the 
denominational journals codperated. The New York Herald gave 
the enterprise a page. There was never, it said, in the history of 
America so thoroughly organized a campaign. “The ring of coin 
will be heard very little, if at all,” since the $250,000 required for 
the central ofice had come in with no great appeal. The local cen- 
ters were expected to meet local expenses. 

This expectation was not entirely realized; expenses grew and 
“the ring of coin” was not heard clearly enough. There is a mel- 
ancholy correspondence in the files noting this fact. The lists of 
participants, local and national, include the outstanding clergy and 
laymen of the period; church lines were forgotten. Fred B. Smith 
—a crusader for generous ideals whom the years since have neither 
wearied nor disillusioned—became perhaps the outstanding figure 
in the campaign though comparison is ungracious. The popular 
response was entirely adequate. The ‘Movement’ crossed the con- 
tinent and celebrated that considerable achievement by a men’s 
parade in San Francisco with a chief of staff, four divisions, and a 
procession of the states and nations. The Thirteenth International 
Sunday-School Convention was meeting in San Francisco at the 
time and the delegates joined the parade. So Godfrey of Bouillon 
might have reviewed his crusaders when they had reached at last 
the grey walls of Jerusalem. 

What came of it all? The color and action of a crusade at 
least. Mere crusading in one historic period is said to have become 
so engrossing that the Holy Sepulchre was rather lost sight of in 
the heady adventure in which knights and barons escaped the dull- 
ness of their castled lives. Something of this was probably true 
of these twentieth-century crusades. They brightened the routine 
of church life, supplied enthusiastic audiences and furnished an 
occasion for any amount of extremely good addresses. The time 
was highly objective and wanted action. The movement furnished 
an excuse for an excess of consecrated action and delighted the 
American love of going with the crowd. 

But the ‘Men and Religion Movement’ did get results. It in- 
creased church attendance and membership, ‘decreased vulgarity 
and profanity,’ reclaimed back-sliders and widened the social vision 
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of the churches. It went far toward creating a camaraderie between 
fathers and sons which has since been one of the more assuring 
aspects of American home life. It demonstrated the value of con- 
certed effort and it certainly served interdenominational co6pera- 
tion and understanding. It was non-theological and non-ecclesias.- 
tical. It uncovered a foundation upon which Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, Sacramentarian and Friend could work together; the founda. 
tion of devoted Christian idealism and human concern. Perhaps 
this is the only foundation upon which any inclusive structure of 
Christian unity can be built—and perhaps it is foundation enough. 


IV. 


The World War put a term to all these peaceful crusades. It 
put an end, also, to whatever might have come of them. That is 
why any judgment of the real value of this phase of religion in our 
times is so futile. After the War, while the spell of the prodigious 
resource America had displayed still captured the imagination and 
anything seemed possible, the last crusade was proclaimed. Its 
promoters called it the ‘Interchurch World Movement’—America 
was incidental to its ample program. Nothing could have been 
conceived on a vaster scale. It aimed at nothing less than the 
rehabilitation of a war-ruined world and the entirely adequate 
endowment of every Christian enterprise. Its leaders planned to 
mobilize all Christian fellowships and apportion among them for 
their enterprises the resources of the nation. They borrowed ex- 
tensively from bankers whose confidence in the collateral of hope 
had not as yet been shaken. The denominations underwrote the 
amounts apportioned to them (the bankers actually lent on these 
‘underwritings’ and the pledged support of a great philanthropist) 
and a vast organization was built up. Everything surveyable was 
surveyed, including the ‘steel strike.’ There should have been tons 
of “information received.” 

This movement broke down on the financial side and disas- 
trously, though the survey of the steel strike may have contributed. 
The movement assumed an unexploited body of givers who had 
no connection with the churches but who, having been trained to give 
in the war drives, would give again for this holiest drive of all. 
American wealth was inexhaustible, it needed only to be struck with 
the rod of Inter-church appeal to break out in a golden flood. Can- 
vassers, alas, discovered no such constituency. They found on the 
contrary and to their surprise that the entire prosperous citizenry 
of America were, when appealed to for money, already affliated 
with churches for whose support they felt an anxious and definite 
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responsibility. The enterprise overreached itself before it had 
fairly begun and left its surveys, its office furnishings, its staff of 
workers, its disillusionments and a crushing debt to its denomina- 
tional constituents. It is to be put to the very great credit of 
American churches and churchmen that the debts were paid. There 
have been no crusades of that sort since. 


V. 


There had been all along little crusades—against and for. 
Against: ‘the tango,’ scanty and diaphanous women’s garmenture, 
bathing costumes, rouge, lip-stick (since the time of Isaiah wo- 
men’s toilet tables have tried the prophets), jazz, Sunday movies, 
Sunday motor rides, a ‘pleasure-mad age,’ divorce, the difficult ways 
of the young. For: longer skirts and sleeves, the natural com- 
plexion, more sedate manners and more defensible morals, in- 
creased church attendance, increased contributions, annuities for 
retired ministers, special interests and causes. Crusades for in- 
creased church attendance conceived, amongst other things, a ‘Go- 
to-Church Sunday.’ An entire city would be urged to go to church 
(say) Sunday, October the 13th. If only the public, at large, it 
was felt, could be brought to savour a church service or two its 
appetite therefor would be increased. Stores were placarded, trol- 
ley cars carried an exhortation, the press codperated, the choir 
added an extra anthem and the minister gave unusual attention to 
his message which was likely to set out the value of the churches 
to their community and their need of support. 

Even the critics of the churches have never questioned their 
influence; any cause to which they gave their support received a 
most desirable reinforcement. Crusaders, about this time, began 
to ask for a Sunday upon which some laudable cause would be pre- 
sented to an entire community (with or without an offering—though 
an offering was preferred.) The Anti-Saloon League used this 
method with great effectiveness. It was the outstanding agency of 
the churches for political action in legislation against the liquor 
trafic. The gradual entrance of the churches into the field of direct 
political action during the period here considered is a study in itself. 
Their support could always be counted upon for legislative action 
against gambling, lotteries, prostitution or other definite social 
evils. The ‘Crusading’ spirit gradually built up organizations to 
carry on such campaigns which, though not official church agencies, 
represented a church constituency and reached public opinion 
through the use of church pulpits; ‘Civic Leagues’ or the like in 
many American cities were like this (also various reform associa- 
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tions. These began to bring direct pressure upon legislative bodies 
and directed the ‘Church vote’ for or against candidates. Their 
power grew very great. They functioned in no field more unitedly 
or effectively than in their demand for anti-liquor legislation. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century the ‘Temperance 
Cause’ supplied the churches, perhaps, their major crusade. It took 
changing forms but had a constant at the core of it; total abstinence 
from the use of alcohol and every possible limitation of the traffic. 
Church opinion could be relied upon in any legislation for the regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic and always pushed such control to the 
full limit of supporting public opinion—sometimes further. They 
demanded and supported local-option and extended its administra- 
tive units. 

As long as national Prohibition was a partisan issue, church 
public opinion was divided. In the North, especially, the tradi- 
tional alignment of Evangelical Protestantism with the Republican 
party influenced the church-vote strongly. The forces which finally 
ratified the Eighteenth Amendment were so complex as to make 
any analysis of them difficult. One ought not to say that national 
Prohibition was exclusively a church-crusade. The most effective 
arguments as one remembers them were economic. Manufacturers 
then in the flush of a great productive period wanted sober work- 
men. Alcohol, it was held, and a machine age were incompatible. 
If a man were too drunk to know whether he was driving or not 
his horse might be trusted to get him home. Similar confidence in 
an automobile was likely to be tragically misplaced. Also the sa- 
loon was under attack as a machine-gun nest for political corrup- 
tion. Those who charge prohibition, for good or ill, against the 
churches exclusively forget a good many things. But it certainly 
commanded their general approval and could not have been suc- 
cessfully carried through without the church vote. 


VI. 
On the fourteenth of February, 1892, Dr. Charles H. Park- 


hurst* preached an epoch-making sermon. He began by reminding 
his congregation that they were the salt of the earth commissioned 
to save society from putrefaction. The salt, he stated quite in- 
cisively, was losing its savor and the world was going rotten; at 
least ‘‘the particular part of the world that it is our painful priv- 
ilege to live in.’”’ The sermon developed into an indictment of the 


8 Pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York, and at that time 
President of the Society for the Prevention of Crime. 
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Tammany-Hall controlled administration of the city of New York 
which surprised and pained an organization not easy either to 
surprise or pain. Parkhurst had a gift of plain cutting speech 
backed up by courage to use it, unsurpassed in his generation. 

He spoke, he said, on the authority of ‘one of our most trust- 
worthy journals’ but he added his own knife edge. New York was 
‘rum-besotted and Tammany-debauched.’ The District Attorney 
was either, he alleged, so wise in his knowledge of corruption that 
he did not like to touch it or so innocent that he ‘ought not to be 
allowed to go abroad after dark without an escort;’ the average 
police captain would not disturb a criminal of means if he could 
help it. The system itself must be attached; it was a partnership 
with evil, “every effort that is made to improve character in this 
city . . . is a direct blow between the eyes of the Mayor and his 
whole gang of drunken and lecherous subordinates.’ 

Few sermons have had so much attention from the press. 
Every note was sounded, from entire approval to sorrow that a 
‘Man of God’ had wandered so far from the charitable ways of 
the Gospel. Tammany itself was injured innocence crossed with 
moral indignation. Parkhurst had ‘libelled’—they were not quite 
sure what. At any rate a Grand Jury would prove an admirable 
smoke screen and he was officially rebuked. He thereafter con- 
solidated his strategic position by an accumulation of damning facts 
and a month later supplemented his pulpit Bible and hymn books 
with ‘a copious package of affidavits.’ The Psalms—which are 
treasures of texts for about every emotion and situation—supplied 
a text: ‘“The wicked walk on every hand, while the vilest men are 
exalted.”” He addressed his peroration to Tammany: ‘For four 
weeks you have been wincing under the sting of a general indict- 
ment and have been calling for particulars. This morning I have 
given you particulars, two hundred and eighty-four of them. Now 
what are you going to do with them ?”’ 


What followed is a part of the municipal history of New 
York City and no inconsiderable chapter in the history of the 
State. A legislative investigation was initiated, a reform Mayor 
elected and the city cleaned house. Certain features of public im- 
morality have never since been so shamelessly conspicuous. Dr. 
Parkhurst’s stimulating example and the general character of 
American municipal government started an era of clerical crusad- 


9 Our Fight With Tammany, Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, New York, 1895, pages 8 ff. This section is based on Dr. Parkhurst’s 
narrative. 
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ing against vice, crime and their unholy political affiliations. No 
crusader has, however, been able to wield Dr. Parkhurst’s sword 
nor has any other political organization than Tammany so appealed 
to the popular imagination as the horned and hoofed incarnation of 
the Adversary. 

An account of these movements would make a vivid chapter.” 
They have supplied the earnest-minded ministry occasions for sup- 
porting very necessary reforms, they have supplied clerical lovers 
of publicity desirable occasions for getting their names into print. 
Bootlegging, gangsters and racketeering have furnished them new 
and challenging evils for attack. During the winter of 1931 and 
1932 (for example) the perennial situation in Manhattan started 
new investigations and a heady warfare between the Governor 
of New York, the State Legislature and such successors of Park- 
hurst as John Haynes Holmes and Rabbi Stephen Wise.'' The 
“‘red-lights” were gone, but the security boxes of officials were still 
full of interrogative money. It is difficult to say how far church 
crusades against municipal vice and corruption have ever reached 
and changed the polluting source of it all. One can only express 
the pious—and paradoxical—hope that without them things would 
have been much worse. 


VII. 


Some of these movements were local, some nation-wide. Some 
of them had their little day and ceased to be, being expressions of 
the temper of the time. They lent light and color to the religious 
scene, reinforced the higher issues of society and dramatized the 
fight between light and darkness. There were other movements 
of a quieter sort, more persistent and more pervasive, which as- 
sociated the American churches with European church life and 
Oriental student life. No account of recent American church his- 
tory is complete without some reference to its international align- 
ments. They are not easy to trace—for they involve, to begin with, 
some consideration of the relation of religion in America with 
nationalism—a relation which after the war began to show strains 
and which has always and unescapably colored the American reli- 
gious mind. 

American distrust of Europe has a deep historical rooting 
and the churches shared it. The Protestantism of the native-born 


10 It would need to be documented from the local press of the nation—a colossal 
undertaking. 


11 Dr. Parkhurst smelled the battle from afar and sent down his maledictions to 
Tammany from Lake Placid. 
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American has accentuated his distrust of the non-Protestant alien. 
The two ‘100% American’ movements since 1890—the American 
Protective Association and the Ku Klux Klan—have been largely 
‘church-member’ movements. Race prejudice combined with Nor- 
dic nationalism in America further to complicate the complex of 
patriotism and introduce another strain. All this has furnished 
and furnishes still a background without which the strength and 
limitations of international Christian movements in America can 
not be understood. These movements have passed through three 
phases: the first benevolent and idealistic; the second woven 
through the sanguinary fabric of the World War; the third dis- 
illusioned, reconstructive and seeking first of all a formula for 
world peace. 


VIII. 


Protestant international Christian relations have naturally 
grown out of the contact of sympathetic organizations and the ex- 
tension to some common meeting place of international religious 
interests. The Catholic Church possesses within its own organiza- 
tion a machinery for the convocation of councils or the assembling 
of bishops or cardinals from the ends of the earth. Protestantism 
has had to create its own proper international association. The 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations have 
an international organization. There are in addition the interna- 
tional contacts of foreign missionary societies, the World Peace 
foundations and the Federated Councils of America and Europe. 
Altogether these constitute a really great machinery’’ with impos- 


12 Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, General or Executive Secretary of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, supplies, in an appendix to his book, /nter- 
national Christian Movements, Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1924, a direc- 
tory of international and inter-church organizations. These include the Federa- 
tions and Councils of the United States, Belgium, England, France, Germany, 
Spain, Switzerland, China and Japan, Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, The (then) World Conference on Faith and Order, Central 
Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical Churches of Europe, International Mis- 
sionary Council, Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, American Bible 
Society, World’s Sunday School Association, World’s Christian Endeavor Union, 
World’s Student Christian Federation, Salvation Army, World Brotherhood 
Federation, Alliance of Reformed Churches throughout the World Holding the 
Presbyterian System, Baptist World Alliance, Lutheran World Convention, Ecu- 
menical Methodist Conference, International Congregational Council, Lambeth 
Conference, Commissions of the Federal Council on International Justice and 
Good-will, Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe and the Eastern Churches, 
World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A., World Committee of the Y. W. C. A., 
National Board of the Y. M. C. A., Churci: Peace Union, World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, American and Foreign Christian Union, American McAIll Association; 
I have omitted two or three organizations which are subdivisions or variants. 
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ingly capitalized names, offices, presidents and vice presidents, gen- 
eral or executive secretaries and budgets. 

The international secretaries are mostly in London or New 
York. New York is predominantly their capital city and America 
has furnished the outstanding executive groups. Amongst these 
are men of high renown. They have, in a measure, specialized. 
John R. Mott has been a name to conjure with for three decades 
in international student Christian enterprises, especially in the 
Orient. There his name became a synonym for superlative excel- 
lence in effective public address. When a young man had spoken 
with unusual clarity and power, he was said to have ‘Motted’. Mott 
added to command of assemblies the vision and technique of a 
statesman. President Wilson sought him (in vain) for minister 
to China. Dr. Robert E. Speer has been—and is still—associated 
with the missionary work of his own communion and of Western 
Christendom. He, too, has combined an unusually appealing gift 
of public speech with creative judgment, capacity for organization 
and deep sincerity. It would be difficult to over-estimate the in- 
fluence of Mott and Speer upon the college youth of America and 
students throughout the world in the first decades of the twentieth 
century. Bishop Charles R. Brent was the initial mover of the 
Lausanne Conference. 

The Rev. Sidney Gulick worked earnestly for a better under- 
standing, during a critical period, with Japan and was, therefore, 
accused of being in the pay of the Japanese government or general 
staff or whatever other authority was willing to spend good gold- 
en yen to mislead American opinion. The Rev. William P. Merrill 
has toward the end of the period come into a position of strong 
international influence. The Rev. Frederick Lynch directed the 
Church Peace Union with the Rev. Henry A. Atkinson for an 
associate. Dr. Charles Macfarland coédrdinated an astounding 
variety of enterprise with rare executive capacity from the New 
York office of the Federal Council. 

The more general support of these enterprises has been as- 
sumed by men and women who have had time and disposition to 
attend meetings in distant regions and maybe enough money to 
pay their own travelling expenses. All these movements have been 
more largely financed from America than any other source. They 
have represented the generous and Messianic attitude of American 
Protestantism toward less favored nations and peoples. They have 
reflected also the confidence of their period in the saving power of 
super-organization, and have afforded incidentally a pleasant and 
colorful occupation to men with some genius for their promotion. 
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The religious and philanthropic cosmopolitan has been the creation 
of the last forty years. They have, however, at the sound core of 
them, unselfishly sought and served a more friendly world order. 


IX. 


The scheme of operation has been much the same for all 
groups and movements with, of course, characteristic marginal 
variations. The American Bible Society has been in action for one 
hundred sixteen years (the British and Foreign Bible Society is 
twelve years older). These societies serve between them forty- 
seven regions, nations and provinces beside Great Britain and the 
United States. They have translated the Bible into nine hundred 
eighteen spoken languages and dialects.'* They have created gram- 
mars, dictionaries and even alphabets for illiterate and unorganized 
tongues and dialects to make such translations possible and so 
rendered the study of languages a service scholarship has grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

The Bible Society is a membership organization governed by 
an interdenominational Board of Managers. It is supported by 
gifts, membership dues, bequests and to a degree by the sale of its 
literature. It is naturally most intimately associated with all Prot- 
estant foreign missionary enterprises and with them constitutes the 
old historic right wing of international Christian movements. The 
World Sunday School Association should be added to this group. 
It apportions areas, distributes literature and maintains a person- 
nel of secretaries in the Far East, Latin America and parts of 
Europe. It also serves as a liaison-oficer between many interna- 
tional religious interests. 

The Christian Endeavor Society was the bequest of Francis 
FE. Clark and the sober 80’s to Protestantism. It was the first 
religious ‘Youth Movement’ since the Children’s Crusade but the 
flame of it was of so godly, righteous and sober a quality as to offer 
less flaming maturity no concern. The simplicity of its organiza- 
tion and its evangelical, nonsectarian spirit gave it an unexpected 
appeal and the period was ripe for it. Its growth up to 1900 was 
phenomenal; it was a flame in the quick, wide spread of it. It was 
interdenominational at home and abroad, missionaries found 


13 Some of these languages are now obsolete. In a few the Scriptures were pre- 
pared principally for philological purposes. The whole Bible has been printed 
in 172 languages, the New Testament in 179 more, and portions, consisting of at 
least one book in about 470 more. From 1920 to 1930 some portion of the Bible 
has appeared in a new language at the rate of one in four weeks. The British 
and Foreign Society has been the chief producer, the American Bible Society 
next. These facts and figures by the courtesy of the American Bible Society. 
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useful, it wove its bright web around the world, its general con- 
ventions assembled thousands of young people and even sophisti- 
cated New York took friendly and somewhat astonished notice of 
them. 

The turn of the century marked the peak of the movement. 
Shrewd denominational leaders capitalized the idea for their own 
denominational interests and thus actually checked a movement 
which had in it great promise of interdenominational reconcilia- 
tion. Subtle changes in the temper both of youth and religion also ar. 
rested its growth. Its original limitation of ‘self-expression’ to 
pledged ‘testimony’ and prayer was probably too narrow, though 
it ought to be said in justice to its leaders that they greatly widened 
that. Also the average age of Christian Endeavorers rapidly in- 
creased through the congenital inability of maturity to let youth 
alone. It did train a generation of the devout in the exercises and 
expressions proper to a mid-week meeting. As they have begun 
to be supplanted by another generation, the prayer meeting has 
gone with them. 

X. 

The World Student’s Christian Federation came upon the 
world stage, then bright with idealisms, in 1895 The lights were 
darkened from 1914 to 1918. When they were re-lighted, almost 
the entire generation of the youth who had dreamed so greatly 
had shown that they knew how to die bravely and left the nations 
stripped bare of their best. The Federation sought to unite Stu- 
dent Christian Movements throughout the world and extend ‘“‘the 
Kingdom of Christ throughout the whole world’’."* 

The Young Men’s and Women’s Christian Associations ini- 
tiated the movement but later—and wisely—permitted it to take 
a pretty independent line. The Federation has recognized national 
autonomy and met and resolved the complexities of race temper, 
situation and tradition involved fully as well as the planet has 
managed other aspects of its entangled affairs and with a more 
generous and defensible idealism. During the War the Federa- 
tion did a humane work for the prisoners of war, financed gener- 
ously by the college campuses of America. After the War it took 
up student relief in Europe and the Near East. It has, since the 
War, extended itself throughout the universities of the world and 
it now exists in over thirty countries. 

It had in 1930 a membership of 300,000 students and pro- 
fessors and twenty-three national student movements were afhiliat- 


14 Macfarland, op. cit., page 63. 
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ed with it."” It serves an ever changing constituency and has, there- 
fore, ‘to restate its message to every new generation of students, 
to express in their own terms the vital questions confronting them. 
It is . . . the expression of their search for truth.’ It does not 
seek to force the student mind of one race or land into a single 
riold. The roll call of its ‘movements’—its very work expresses 
the adventurous fluidity of its spirit—is the roll call of the nations. 
Its leaders are amongst the most open-minded of the friends of 
youth in the region of Christian idealism. No literature I have 
used in this study opens more assuring vistas. 

The main line of its work, as Mr. Miller states it, is to 
facilitate ‘‘the flow of ideas and creative movements between the 
different national and racial groups.” Its representatives meet 
each year a small group of Catholic priests in Europe. The Fed- 
eration maintains a Catholic Secretary in Vienna; it is in afhiliation 
with the Russian Orthodox Movement. In a world entangled in 
the inherited and antagonistic fixations of the old and the cautious, 
this quiet weaving of a fabric of trust, understanding and high 
purpose among those with whom whatever hopeful future we have 
rests, is of the very essence of Christianity. 

The Salvation Army has always been international in its 
visions; it has never considered anything human alien to itself. Noth- 
ing in the sad waste of the rags and sediment of humanity has 
been too earth-soiled or morally tainted for its soldiers to touch 
and try to lift and cleanse. It maintains a vast redemptive ma- 
chinery, has open arms for the child without a father, the mother 
who bore him, the poor, the drifting human atoms of great in- 
dustrial cities and the aged. Its workers live with lepers and use 
what comfort throws away to serve those whom power and wealth 
have forgotten. It escaped entirely the recriminations and accu- 
sations to which other forms of religious relief and morale work 
were subject directly after the War. The little groups blowing 
their brasses, beating their drums, challenging the carelessness of 
city streets with prayer and testimony do not indicate, unless one 
should look behind them, the reach and solidity of the Army’s 
work. The Army offers more nearly the equivalent of the Catholic 
Orders to serve poverty and disease than anything else in Prot- 
estantism. 


15 Building Bridges—World Student Christian Federation, Geneva, Switzerland, 
1930. I acknowledge, gratefully, help and literature from Francis P, Miller, 
Chairman. 
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XI. 


All the outstanding American denominations belong to some 
form or another of world denominational fellowship. There are a 
Presbyterian World Alliance, a Baptist World Alliance, an Interna- 
tional Lutheran Council, an Ecumenical Methodist Conference, an 
International Congregational Council, the Lambeth Conference 
of the Anglican and Episcopal Churches. These august bodies 
function according to the disposition and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions of their communions. Where there is centralized authority 
their decisions carry authority, otherwise they save their constituent 
parts from national isolation, promote mutual understanding, and 
seek through shared counsel light upon the enterprises of the soul 
or the church or society. Their secretaries correspond widely and 
confer inquiringly, nor should a light touch underestimate the ac- 
tual value of such constant and extensive contacts. 

International conferences or councils furnish the high points 
for all these bodies. These meetings are held on an average about 
every ten years. They are likely to alternate between England and 
the United States, though the Baptists met in 1923 in Stockholm 
and the Lambeth Conference is always in London. Some such world 
conferences are organized also by the Sunday-school interests, the 
Missionary Boards or Bodies, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
and the Student Federations. No such gathering within the period 
appeals more to the discerning imagination than the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1928. Its two 
hundred delegates assembled on the Mount of Olives and lived to- 
gether as Christian brethren. Ninety-one of them were from mis- 
sionary areas; forty-four nations and peoples were represented 
from all the continents and the Pacific Islands. The delegates in- 
cluded amongst them learning, devotion and Christian statesman- 
ship. The addresses delivered and subjects considered covered ev- 
ery phase of the Christian enterprise and at the most strategic 
points. They fill eight short volumes. Non-Christian religions were 
sympathetically considered and the conference illustrated the sin- 
cerity of its purpose by the graces of its fellowship. 

It kept Good Friday along the roads that Jesus trod beneath 
the weight of His Cross. It adopted its resolutions ‘on the Mount 
of Olives and in sight of Calvary.’ It met the light of Easter morn- 
ing with prayer and praise in sight of the domes of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. There have been few gatherings of His fol- 
lowers in which their Master who used the foot paths they used 
and spent His hour of travail in the garden down upon which they 
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looked would have felt Himself more at home or discovered a more 
sincere desire for the sovereignty of His way and truth and life 
amongst all men. 

All international meetings either of ‘movements’ or commun- 
ions have rarely failed of late to consider, in one aspect or another 
of it, the challenge of war to all the enterprises and interests of 
the Christian church. The Crusade against War is at present the 
outstanding expression of the Christian crusading spirit. Any ac- 
count of that would be a chapter in itself—and still unfinished. 


XII. 


It is dificult to evaluate this phase of American church life 
during the last four decades. ‘Crusading’ has been most marked 
among churches with either a Puritan or Evangelical tradition. 
It has been colored by conditions and temperaments distinctly 
American. It has certainly been a transference of revivalism to 
another region than individual salvation and an aspect of the en- 
deavor of disoriented Protestantism to find new centers of action. 

Crusades have substituted mass action for the slower ripen- 
ing of disciplined individual attitudes and they have probably dis- 
counted too largely the need of education. They have underesti- 
mated the difficulty of creating the actually dependable body of 
public opinion upon which any social advance must be established 
and by which, when ‘the tumult and the shouting dies,’ it must be 
supported. On the other hand they have won positions which, 
probably again, could not otherwise have been so quickly carried 
and which have not on the whole been surrendered. 

One may conclude, I think, that they have served the social 
and religious life of America. On the other hand post-war reac- 
tions and disillusionments have gone far to discredit the crusade 
technique. It would at present be difficult to inaugurate parallel 
movements. The crusaders of the future must wait for a genera- 
tion whose emotions have been less drained than the emotions of 
the present generation and whose faith has acquired a new and 
more positive quality. 
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“Let the Church be free and hold her rights and liberties 
inviolate.’ Disregarding this opening dictum of England's time- 
honoured Magna Charta, Henry VIII stamped Erastianism last- 
ingly upon the Church of England. By three epoch-making Acts 
of Parliament,’ the second Tudor monarch established the judicial, 
legislative, and appointive supremacy of the crown in ecclesiastical 
affairs. Since his time the Church of England has known no hour 
of complete ecclesiastical autonomy. In recent years the Prayer 
Book controversy has brought this arresting circumstance clearly 
to the light. What is more important about a church than its Prayer 
Book, its forms of worship, its articles of faith, its liturgies? Yet 
in 1927 and again 1928 the world witnessed the strange spectacle 
of a British House of Commons comprising men of every faith, 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Christian Scientist, and even the 
Parsee Communist, Shapurji Saklatvala, carefully weighing and 
sifting theological niceties and in a single spectacular debate de- 
cisively rejecting the overwhelming opinion of the church courts, 
diocesan, provincial, and national. 

It was in the opening years of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, that state domination in England’s ecclesiastical affairs 
reached its zenith. In 1717 the Convocation, the highest court of 
the Church of England, was utterly suppressed, and with minor 
exceptions was not re-empowered to proceed to significant eccle- 
siastical business for one hundred thirty-five years. Diocesan synods 
did not exist during this period and the practice of convening ruri- 
decanal synods had long since ceased. 

The eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth 
witnessed the Methodist revival, the French and the Industrial 
Revolutions, the founding of the United States of America, the 
phenomenal rise and decline of Napoleon, the conquest of Canada, 
the establishment of British supremacy in India, the abolition 
of slavery and the slave trade, the dawn of reform, and the trans- 
formation of England from an agricultural to a manufacturing 


1 25 Henry VIII (1533) c. 19; 25 Henry VIII (1533) c. 20; 26 Henry VIII (1534) 
ce. 3 
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country. That in so epochal a period England’s greatest religious 
communion should rest supinely without visible means of corporate 
action, while dissenting groups in council, assembly, and confer- 
ence, weighed the vital spiritual issues of the day, is a phenome- 
non defying parallel in the Protestant world. That the results 
in religious apathy and moral decline were deplorable is the over- 
whelming testimony of reliable historians.” To investigate the 
events which brought about the suppression of Convocation with 
this far-reachi ing consequence is the purpose of this article. 

The accession of William III to the English throne in 1688 
assured the passage of an Act of Toleration® exempting dissenters 
from certain penalties formerly attaching to nonconformity. Many 
of Puritan persuasion were still, however, anxious for comprehen- 
sion within the Anglican communion. Hoping to create an inclusive 
church where conformist and dissenter might worship together, 
William III instructed Parliament and later Convocation to take 
the matter under advisement. In stormy session members of the 
Lower House of Convocation, mindful of the days of the Com- 
monwealth and the Protectorate, weighed the Comprehension 
Scheme and utterly repudiated it. A contemporary wrote tersely: 
‘A majority in that Convocation were determined against any sort 
of condescension that might pave the way to a coalition.’* This 
uncompromising attitude of the Lower House of Clergy was disas- 
trous both to the general welfare of the church and to the special 
cause of spiritual autonomy. It utterly alienated a vast body of 
dissenters who might have been drawn into a great inclusive church. 
It caused a rift between the higher, who on the whole favored a 
measure of comprehension, and the lower clergy. The rancorous 
discord between the two Houses continued for decades and brought 
the clergy into well-earned disesteem. King, Parliament and even 
the Archbishop of Canterbury grew hostile to synodical govern- 
ment in the church. Intermittently through ten years, Convoca- 
tion convened, adjourned, and was kept from controversy by 
prorogations. For a decade no business was transacted. In 1698 


2 See for instance: Abbey, J. and Overton, J. H., The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century, London, 1877, pp. 283-4. Hore, A. H., The Church in Eng- 
land from William III to Victoria, London, 1886, I, 327-8. Perry, C. G., A 
Hisiory of the English Church, New York, 1879. Phillimore, R., Ecclesiastical 
Law, 2nd ed., II, 1539-40. Trevor, G., The Constiiutions of the Two Provinces, 
London, 1852, pp. 75-6. Wakeman, H. O., An Introduction to the History of the 
Church of England, New York, 1896, pp. 423-4. 


3 — and Mary (1688-89) c. 18; Complete Statutes of England, VI, 1211- 
1212. 


4 Calamy, Edmund, An Historical Account of My Own Life, I, 211. 
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some of the clergy were startled into literary activity in defence of 
synodical action on the discovery of a letter disclosing a scheme of 
union among English dissenters.” The argument of the conform- 
ists ran: “If Convocation cannot act, much less can they.” 

But members of the Lower House of Clergy did not propose 
to have the right of convocational action permanently denied. The 
turn of the century found them engaged in bitter struggle for ec- 
clesiastical autonomy. Two factors largely contributed to their 
quickened zeal for self-determination: first, political partisanship; 
in the main they were Tories, and not a few of them Jacobite in 
sympathy, whereas the bishops were mainly Whigs, and strong 
supporters of the ruling House; second, fear of dissent; the lower 
clergy were determined that no compromise should be made with 
nonconformity, while the Upper House, many of them appointees 
of the Whig administration, favoured a measure of leniency to- 
ward dissenting groups. 

In 1697 the appearance of the famous Letter to a Convoca- 
tion Man announced the opening of battle. The author’ was op- 
posed unalterably to the settlement of ecclesiastical matters in the 
secular courts. 

’Tis, (he wrote) a little too much to suppose country gentlemen, 
merchants, or lawyers to be nicely skilled in the languages of the Bi- 
ble, masters of all the learning of the l’athers, or the history of the 
primitive Church.’ 
Moreover, the powers of church and state ‘“‘are distinct in their 
end and nature, and therefore ought to be so in their exercise too.’ 
The author uncompromisingly asserted that according to the Con- 
stitution of the nation and the Canons of the Christian church, the 
clergy had an undeniable right to meet in synods as often as the civil 
legislature, and to deliberate and treat of ecclesiastical matters 
without a license under the broad seal of England. The opinion 
of the clergy of both Houses varied greatly on so bold a pro- 
nouncement, but Dr. Atterbury, later Bishop of Rochester, rallied 


a 


Lathbury, History of Convocation, p. 342, calls it a “Scheme of Union”; Calamy, 
An Historical Account, 1, 408, terms it “the method of a better correspondence 
among dissenters throughout the Kingdom.” 


6 Lathbury in his History of Convocation, footnote, p. 345, says, “Dr. Binkes wrote 
it.” Biographia Britannica, article on Atterbury, London, 1778, says “Sir Bar- 
tholomew Shower, Atterbury, and a certain clergyman wrote it.” Gwatkin, 
Church and State in England, London, 1927, p. 388, assumes Shower was the 
author. Dr. Sykes, Edmund Gibson, Oxford, 1926, p. 27, footnote, attributes main 
responsibility to Atterbury. 


London, 1697, p. 15. 
8 [bid., p. 17. 
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the Lower House loyally to its support,’ while William Wake, 
later Archbishop of Canterbury, backed in the main by the Upper 
House, took up the cudgels in defense of the power of the Crown."” 
Note the major arguments. 

The eloquent and spirited Atterbury’s great object was to 
make Convocation a truly eficient body supreme in the settlement 
of ecclesiastical issues, meeting simultaneously with Parliament 
and independent of it. The king, he asserted, had no more right to 
prevent the sitting of Convocation than of Parliament. Moreover, 
the ecclesiastical legislature had an absolute right to convene coin- 
cident with every meeting of Parliament. 

But Atterbury’s literary ability and controversial skill were 
superior at times to his logic. He based the right of Convocation 
to convene coincident with the civil legislature upon the Prae- 
munientes clause’ in Edward I’s writ, summoning Parliament in 
1295. Unable to secure sufficiently large grants in subsidies from 
the clergy in Convocations, Edward had included representatives 
of the clergy in his writ summoning the secular Parliament in 1295. 
Naturally the proctors chosen for the clergy in this Parliament as 
in the few subsequent occasions when such a writ was obeyed, were 
for the most part'* also chosen to represent the clergy in Convoca- 
tion; and the unwary might be confused into interpreting this 
writ of Edward’s as summoning the clergy to Convocation. But 
Convocation and Parliament are two separate and distinct bodies, 
as William Wake in his ponderous refutation of Atterbury'* took 
pains to assert. 


® He won both the thanks of the Lower House and the degree of D. D. from 
Oxford for his staunch defence of spiritual autonomy. 
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= 
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The controversy is set forth at considerable length and in lamentably small print 
in the article on Francis Atterbury, Biographia Britannica, London, 1778, 1, 333-48. 
The pamphlets, tracts and actual tomes written on one side or the other are 
almost innumerable and characterised by an unlovely acrimony and virulence. 
Burnet wrote of Atterbury’s Rights: “He seems to have forgotten the common 
decencies of a man or a scholar.” Biog. Brit., art. Atterbury. Wake in his 
State of the Church and Clergy of England wrote of Atterbury: “I have here 
shown him to have deluded the world with a mere romance, and from one end of 
his discourse to the other to have delivered a history, not of what was really 
done, but of what it was his interest to make it believe had been done.” Preface, 
State of Church and Clergy, London, 1703, p. vii. 


1 Conc. Mag. Brit., 11, 215. Trans. Gee and Hardy, Documents Illustrative of Eng- 
lish Church History, London, 1896, pp. 85-6. 


12 For exceptions see Atterbury’s Rights, addend. pp. 616-26, London, 1701. 
13 See Phillimore, R.: Ecclesiastical Law, 11, 1533-4, 2nd ed., London, 1895, 


14 State of Church and Clergy, p. 464 ff. Wake devotes fifty folio pages to establish 
this proposition. 
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As for the provincial Convocations (wrote the future Archbishop), 
I look upon them to have been always quite different in their nature 
from the other convention .... They never were, any more than 
they now are, any part of the Parliament.’® 
Recognising the power of Wake’s argument, Atterbury turned 
to a study of the old councils before the Norman conquest. From 
his researches he deduced that on the ground of both right and 
custom the clergy had an indefeasible right of assembly and con- 
ference. He admitted, however, that they might not proceed to 
the enactment of new canons without royal consent, although they 
might treat of them. Wake denied utterly their right even to treat, 
and allowed only that they could petition for a license and present 
grievances. Moreover, he weighed at great length Atterbury’s 
argument from “‘custom”’ and levelled it to the ground. 
Supposing (he wrote) that from the time of Henry VIII to the pres- 
ent reign the Convocations have been duly summoned by our Princes, 
and allowed to sit and act during every session of every Parliament 
by our Metropolitans, (shall such a custom) so far prevail against 
the prerogatives of the one and the authority of the other that it shall 
be no longer in the power of either or both to deny them such a lib- 
erty of meeting and sitting, as is now claimed by Dr. Atterbury on 
their behalf ? 
His answer is a well founded negative. Basing his argument 
on both civil and canon law he affirms: 
That custom, though never so inveterate, is not always of force to 
introduce a legal right, much less to destroy a right both by law and 
custom vested in another person, or corporation, is a principle that 
all laws and constitutions of government have ever agreed .in.’® 
Moreover, at considerable pains and with not a little ingenuity 
Atterbury set up an elaborate analogy between the secular and 
ecclesiastical legislature, claiming for the latter the rights of as- 
sembly and conference enjoyed by the former. The opinion of a 
noted barrister upon his effort is worth quoting: 
It is not to be regretted that the eloquence and ingenuity of this ac- 
complished man proved unequal to the fulfilment of his task. For the 
analogy was certainly false, and had it prevailed, the consequences 
must have been destructive of the synodical character of Convocation 
and of the discipline of the church." 
Wake’s position was clear. Indisputably Erastian, he in- 
sisted that ultimate earthly ecclesiastical control was vested by 


15 Ibid., p. 464. 
16 Ibid., p. 436. 


17 Sir Robert Phillimore, Bart., D. C. L., Member of the Privy Council, The 
Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England, 2nd ed., II, 1553. 
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right in the Prince. ‘The sitting and acting of Convocation,” he 
wrote, “does depend upon the pleasure of the Prince, and he may 
permit or refuse it to sit or act, as he shall think fit.” Speaking of 
Convocations, he declared: ““He (the Prince) may prorogue them 
at will; and grant them a license or not, to act as he pleaseth.’’™ 

Atterbury won his point. In 1700 the new Tory administra- 
tion refused to take office unless Convocations were called. In con- 
sequence, on writ of the sovereign, provincial synods assembled 
and Atterbury became a prominent figure in the Lower House of 
Clergy, claiming for it co-ordinate power and equality in synodical 
dignity with the Upper House, and denying the right of the Arch- 
bishop to prorogue it at will. Rising in the Lower House, he pro- 
claimed vehemently: 

Since ‘tis known the Archbishop does not prorogue in the Upper 


House without consent of his brethren . . . there was a like obliga- 
tion to have our consent implied, before it took place in the Lower 
House.’® 


The acrimony, bitterness, and personal invective with which this 
phase of the controversy raged, brought odium upon the clergy 
and provided the state with a potent argument for silencing the 
church councils. Archdeacon Nicolson of Carlisle in a letter ob- 
served of Atterbury: “If there should happen to be a majority of 
his kidney, he’d as soon hope to have the church’s peace established 
by a Convocation of English bulldogs.” 

Just as the asperity and bitterness of two decades of contro- 
versy were abating,”' and Convocations were addressing themselves 
with some promise of efficiency to the ecclesiastical needs of the 
time, the sorry Bangorian Controversy thrust the clergy once more 
into lamentable dissension. 

The year 1716 found not a few clergy and some bishops 
secretly dissatisfied with the House of Hanover and hankering for 
a restoration of the exiled line. For long Bishop Hoadley of 
Bangor had been a Whig, and an almost fanatical supporter of 
the ruling line. In a sermon entitled The Happiness of the Pres- 
ent Establishment, and the Unhappiness of Absolute Monarchy, 
preached at the assizes at Hertford in 1707, he had extolled the 


18 State of Church and Clergy, p. 85 f. 


19 See The Present State of Convocation in a Leer gtving the Full Relations 
of Proceedings in Several Late Sessions, Beginning from Wed., Jan. 28, Cont'd. 
Thurs., Feb. 19. London, 1702, p. 14. 


20 Letter, Nicolson to Charlett, 6 May, 1700, cited in Sykes, Edmund Gibson, Lon- 
don, 1926, p. 33. 


21 Atterbury and Wake were eventually reconciled. 
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new Protestant line, lauded the revolutionary settlement of 1688, 

and looked askance at any who dreamed of a “‘Pretender.”’ Near 

the close, he had exclaimed fervently: 
Pardon me if respect for so good a queen, and concern for so excel- 
lent an establishment, and regard for the happiness of ourselves and 
posterity, have led me to express some zeal against principles and 
doctrines which have of late been as warmly espoused as if the Revo- 
lution had in its consequences proved the greatest misfortune to 
the nation, and it were now high time to get rid of all the effects of 
it yet remaining, by submitting to the pretensions of a nominal 
Fue cas 

Years did not cool the Bishop’s ardour for the House of Hanover 

nor temper his distaste for non-jurors. 

In 1716 appeared a posthumous publication of George Hickes, 
Bishop of Thetford, entitled The Constitution of the Catholick 
Church and the Nature and Consequences of Schism. It constituted 
a stirring appeal for the rights of the church in spiritual matters. 
“The union of the Church and the State,”’ the writer declared, ‘‘is 
broken when the State persecutes the Church.”** Moreover 

The union or interweaving of the civil with the ecclesiastical laws and 
government . . . gives the State no more right or pretence of right 
to usurp it over the Church, or invade its spiritual rights which it 
derives from Christ, than it gives the Church to usurp it over the 
State or invade its rights which it derives from God.** 
But the author’s defence of the spiritual independence of the church 
was not the whole offence. Throughout his text he exhibited no 
love for the ruling House, and toward the close pronounced ex- 
communication on all but non-juring churchmen. Hoadley could not 
overlook this indirect slight to the ruling House. In an outburst of 
indignation, he wrote the celebrated tract which rang the death- 
knell of English Convocations for more than a century: 4 Pre- 
servative Against the Principles and Practices of the Non-Jurors 
both in Church and State, or an Appeal to the Consciences and 
Common Sense of the Christian Laity. Only sixty-four pages in 
length, few publications have entailed results so tragic. The text 
opens with a sweeping indictment of non-jurors, and announces the 
object of the author. For almost thirty years, writes the Bishop, 
non-jurors have been secretly disloyal, but 
now at length think it time to open the scene, for which they have 
been long preparing the way in a more covered and private manner. 





22 Printed in London, 1708, p. 15. 
23 p. 77. 
24 p. 94. 
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Whether they imagine that all the lenity with which they have hither- 
to been treated, hath been nothing else but fear, and a consciousness 
of wrong; or that their own cause is for ever lost if this crisis of time 
be not laid hold on; or that the passions and madness of men, at this 
time, have fitten them for any impressions; whatever it be; the es- 
tablishment is now openly and directly charged with the want of all 
right. Their cause is now publicly declared to be the cause of God. 
The Church is made a principal part of the argument. The words 
Unity, Schism, Altar, Excommunication, Damnation, and the like are 
thrown about in such a manner as to confound the understandings of 
honest men of low capacities; to excite the rage of the tumultuous 
and wicked; and to be engines of Cestruction in the hands of the de- 
signing and crafty, as well amongst professed Papists, as others. In 
these circumstances, I have a mind, as far as I am able, to point out 
to you the true way of judging of what they are now perpetually 
offering to you upon these heads; to lead you to such principles and 
maxims as will be found true in themselves; and easily applied to 
every difficulty upon these subjects, which is now, or may be, from 
time to time, thrown in your way.”° 


Later, in speaking of the Revolution of 1688, the Bishop 
observed, 

The Popish branches of the royal family were set aside upon no other 

consideration than the safety of the whole nation. And the very first 

Protestant branches, in the same royal family, were declared heirs; 

and the succession from them, declared and confirmed in the same 

course as was usual before.*® 
Certain of the clergy and a few bishops, however—he continued— 
had refused to take the oath of allegiance to the government, and 
six of the bishops had been deprived of their sees, and their fol- 
lowers since that time secretly and now more openly had asserted 
two principles: first, ‘that our Princes upon this Protestant Estab- 
lishment, in exclusion of the Popish line, can have no right to the 
Crown;” second, “that no deprivation of bishops by Lay Power 
can be valid and ought to be submitted to.” Resolutely, Hoadley 
denies each charge. “I will not allow them upon any terms that 
our present civil establishment is unlawful: or that lay depriva- 
tions are invalid.’’*” An Erastian in the strictest sense of that term, 
he buttressed his position with reasonable argument. In defence of 
his second refutation he wrote: 

The supreme civil power must of right be endowed with every power 

necessary to its defence as a civil power. Otherwise it is not a civil 

power. But the power of doing what ever is necessary for preserving 


25 4th ed., London, 1717, pp. 5-6. 
°6 Tbid., p. 8. 
*7 Ibid., p. 6. 
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itself from being ruined by ecclesiastical persons, as well as others, is 
necessarily implied. . . . It is absolutely necessary to the being of the 
civil power that any ecclesiastical person should be deprived of his 
right to the exercise of his office, if that exercise of his office be in- 
consistent with the safety of the state.°* 


The apostle of the Hanovers ended his epochal tract with a 
flourish of regard for the ruling House: 

As for our adversaries (he affirmed), if all that can be said, tho’ 
from the most evident principles, cannot convince their consciences, 
or alter their conduct, nothing remains, I think, but to assure them 
that we have an illustrious Royal Family, who both understand and 
value their right to the British Crown: whom neither the flattery of 
false friends, nor the terror of real enemies, can move, either from a 
sacred regard to their people’s legal rights and liberties, or from a 
steadfast asserting and maintaining their own legal powers and pre- 
rogatives.”® 


On March 3, 1717, the Bishop of Bangor eloquently reaf- 
firmed the position he had taken in his Preservative, in a sermon 
delivered before George I in the Royal Chapel at St. James. Pub- 
lished “by His Majesty’s Special Command,” the sermon ran 
through numerous editions and circulated widely at fourpence.* 


The Preservative and Sermon aroused a furore of indignation 
in the Lower House of Clergy, even among the ardent supporters 
of the House of Hanover. A committee was appointed to exam- 
ine them and to draw up a Representation to be laid before the 
Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of Canterbury." The re- 
port presently appeared, was read in the Lower House, and “‘Vot- 
ed, Nemine Contradicente, to be received and entered upon the 
Books of the Said House.’’** Running into numerous editions™ like 
the Bishop’s sermon, it circulated widespread at fourpence. 


28 Ibid., p. 42. 
29 Ibid., p. 64. 


30 The copy I have used in the British Museum was from the fifteenth ed., Lon- 
don, 1717. 


31 Title page of Report of Committee, Dublin, 1717. 


32 Ibid. This statement aroused the ire of Hoadley, who, in his reply to the report: 
An Answer to the Representation, London, 2nd ed., 1717, characterised it as an 
“Artifice” (preface, p. iii, A. 2), and charged that it was only the report of a 
committee of the Lower House and had never been approved by the whole House. 
Literally this was correct, but the report undoubtedly had the support of a 
large majority of the House. 


33 [| have used two editions; one, 4th, London, 1717; the other Dublin, 1717. 
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The Report roundly condemned the doctrines set forth in the 
Preservative and Sermon on two counts. They tend, it stated, first, 


to subvert all government and discipline in the Church of Christ, and 
to reduce his kingdom to a state of anarchy and confusion; secondly, 
to impugn and impeach the regal supremacy in causes ecclesiastical, 
and the authority of the legislature to enforce obedience in matters 
of religion by civil sanctions.** 


The Report proceeds to buttress each indictment with quotations 
from the Sermon and Preservative. 

Consider the first indictment. In his celebrated Sermon, the 
Bishop had stated: 


As the Church of Christ is the Kingdom of Christ, He Himself is 
King: and in this it is implied that He is Himself the sole law-giver 
to His subjects, and Himself the sole judge of their behaviour, in 
the affairs of conscience and eternal salvation. And in this sense, 
therefore, His kingdom is not of this world; that He hath, in those 
points, left behind Him no visible, humane authority ; no vice-gerents, 
who can be said properly to supply His place; no interpreters, upon 
whom His subjects are absolutely to depend; no judges over the 
consciences or religion of His people.*° 


The report stated: 
This passage seems to deny all authority to the Church and under 
pretence of exalting the kingdom of Christ, to leave it without any 
visible human authority to judge, censor, or punish offenders in the 
affairs of conscience and eternal salvation.*® 

Moreover Hoadley expressly declares, reads the report, that 
every one may find it in his own conduct to be true. That his title 
to God’s favour cannot depend upon his actual being or continuing in 


any particular method, but upon his real sincerity in the conduct of 
his conscience, and of his own actions under it.*” 


And later he adds, 


If this were duly and impartially considered, it would be impossible 
for men to unchristian and unchurch or declare out of God’s favour 
any of their fellow creatures, upon any lesser or indeed any other 
consideration than that of a wicked dishonesty and insincerity, of 
which in these cases alone God is judge.** 


34 4 Report of the Committee of the Lower House of Convocation Appointed to 
draw up a Representation to be laid before the Archbishop and Bishops of the 
Province of Canterbury, 4th ed., London. 1717, p. 4. 


35 Ibid., p. 5. A Sermon Preached before the King, 15th ed., London, p. 11, Mar. 
ol, 1797. 


36 Report, p. 5. 
87 Thid., p. 11, and Preservative, p. 58. 


38 Report, p. 13, and Preservative, p. 54. 
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“If this be right,’ reads the Report, “there is evidently an end 
of all Church authority.”*’ Hoadley is far too modern in sentiment 
to meet the approval of the authors of the Report. When he de. 
clares that all effort to enforce uniformity in religion means asking 
men “to prostitute their consciences at the feet of others, who have 
no right in such manner to trample on them,’’*® the clergy take 
umbrage. This, they declare, means utterly to derogate from the 
regal supremacy in causes ecclesiastical and to question the author- 
ity of the civil legislature to enforce obedience in matters of re- 
ligion by civil sanction, and should not be tolerated. The authors 
of the report saw clearly that Hoadley’s argument impugned the 
notion of a visible church and they severely condemned his “dis- 
paragement’’™ of Article XIX of the Church, beginning, ‘The vis- 
ible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men,” and cited 
with indignation his discerning statement 

that the notion of the Church hath been so diversified by the various 

alterations it hath undergone, that it is almost impossible so much as 
to number up the many inconsistent images that have come, by daily 
additions, to be united together with it.** 

The difference between Hoadley and the clergy was deep and 
profound. In the Bishop’s emphases upon the ‘“‘voice of con- 
science’’** and “sincerity of heart’’** were foregleams of the Ep- 
worth rector who was soon to startle a lethargic church with his 
“witness of the Spirit.’’ A clergy steeped in the traditions of their 
historic church must have smarted as they read the fiery Whig 
clergyman’s sweeping indictment of an over-emphasized ecclesias- 
ticism. Speaking of regular apostolic succession he said: “God 
hath not hung your salvation on this nicety.”"** “If any come to 
you urging the importance of an unbroken apostolic succession,” 
declared Hoadley, addressing the laity, 

you can tell them that you have not such notions of God, as to think 
it consistent with his nature, to wrap up the most important of all 
points in clouds of obscurity, and uncertainty; that, in fact, there 
must have been frequent interruptions in the succession of the Chris- 
tian clergy; that the gospel layeth no stress upon this matter, but a 
great deal of weight upon things of quite another nature; that you 


39 Tbid., p. 13. 

40 Tbid., p. 19, and Sermon, p. 29. 
41 Report, p. 9. 

42 Ibid., p. 9, and Sermon, p. 10. 
43 Preservative, pp. 56-7. 

44 Ibid., p. 49. 
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imitate our first reformers, who scorn’d to take their claim to the 
purity of the gospel, from such topicks; that you do not put the 
cause of the Reformation, and of the Church of England, upon such 
trifles.*° 


And later he added: 


You cannot put your own eternal salvation upon their regular ordina- 
tion and unbroken succession from the apostles, because this would 
be to put it upon the invention of men, and not the declaration of 
Christ, and indeed upon what you may be very well assured, never 
was.*® 
There could be no doubting it, the clergy were determined to 
censor the spirited Hoadley. So far as the record relates there was 
not a dissenting voice when the committee’s condemnatory report 
was read in the Lower House of Convocation, and ordered to be 
entered upon the books. The matter must be pressed before the 
Upper House. But both the Bishop of Bangor’s Preservative and his 
Sermon had been strong vindications of the Hanover line. It would 
not be well for the dignity of the ruling house to have so staunch 
a defender openly censured. The government determined to inter- 
vene. Before the report could be presented to the bishops, Par- 
liament had prorogued Convocation until November 27. 
Tragically for the future vitality of the church, the contro- 
versy raged on in the press. Both defenders and antagonists of 
the Bangorian bishop grew in number and severity of temper. 
Charged with inducing the government to prorogue the provincial 
synod, Hoadley indignantly denied it. The prorogation was de- 
manded, he declared, 
not only without my seeking; but without so much as my knowledge, 
or even suspicion of any such design till it was actually resolved and 
ordered. . . . It was far from my design to take refuge in this pro- 
rogation, or, under cover of it, to hide my own unwillingness or ina- 
bility to maintain what I had taught.* 
Hoadley’s defence against the Representation ran to greater length 
than his original Preservalive and Sermon combined.** Snape, 
Sherlock, Law and a host of others joined in the literary fray. 
Inevitably the attitude of the secular legislature grew more 
hostile toward Convocational action. It would not do to have 


4 Tbid., pp. 56-7. 
46 Tbid., p. 57. 


47 An Answer to the Representation drawn up by the Committee of the Lower 
House of Convocation, 2nd ed., London, 1717, preface, p. iv, v. 


48 In the editions I have used the Preservative is 64 pages, the Sermon in larger 
print, 31 pages, the Answer, 342 pages, 
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a staunch defender of the Hanovers, much less a spirited partisan 
of the Whig administration, openly censured by the greatest ec- 
clesiastical assembly in the island kingdom. Convocation must be 
suppressed. On February 14, 1718, the fateful hour struck. Seated 
in provincial synod the clergy were listening to the able Tenison* 
defending the spirited Hoadley, when the prolocutor’s voice inter- 
rupted the speaker: ‘‘We have thought fit that the said Convoca- 
tion be prorogued.” It was the official schedule of prorogation. 
The Whig ministry had acted. For an interval at least, it had 
suspended synodical action. Through the years the interval grew 
in length until more than a century had elapsed. For one hundred 
and thirty-four years no license to proceed to synodical action was 
granted, and the voice of the highest church court in the land 
was silenced. Throughout this prolonged period the clergy as- 
sembled contemporaneously with Parliament, opened their sessions 
with customary solemnity, created a Lower House, elected a pro- 
locutor, and were promptly dismissed.”” The dictate of the state 
was final. The last vestige of autonomy was gone.” 


49 Archdeacon of Carmarthen—later Bishop of Ossory. 
50 In 1728 and 1741 some minor business was transacted. 


51 Unless the presence of bishops in the House of Lords be considered a measure 
of church self-government 











IN MEMORIAM 


HENRY EYSTER JACOBS 


Henry Eyster Jacobs, D. D., LL. D., S. T. D., who was President of 
the American Society of Church History, 1907-08, and for a number of 
years a member of its Council, died at his home in Philadelphia on July 
7th. He was one of the five or six most influential personalities the 
Lutheran Church in America has produced. 

Dr. Jacobs was born at Gettysburg, Pa., November 10, 1844, and was 
trained in the college and seminary there. Graduating from the seminary 
in 1865, he spent one year in the study of history and law, was tutor in 
Gettysburg College, 1864-67, home missionary in Pittsburgh, 1867-68, 
principal of what is now Thiel College, 1868-70, professor of Latin and 
History at Gettysburg College, 1870-80, of Ancient Languages, 1880-81, 
and of Greek 1881-83. Then he succeeded Charles Porterfield Krauth as 
professor of Systematic Theology in the Lutheran seminary in Philadel- 
phia, was dean of the faculty, 1894-1920, and president, 1920-28. 

Dr. Jacobs was distinguished as historian, as theologian, and as 
churchman. He wrote the standard work on the History of the Lutherans 
in this country, Volume IV of the American Church History Series, 1893. 
He is the author of the life of A/artin Luther in the series on the Heroes 
of the Reformation, 1898. Other contributions to church history are his 
Lutheran Movement in England, 1891, his German Immigration to Amer- 
ica, 1759-{0, and scores of articles in magazines and encyclopedias. He 
was co-editor of the Lutheran Cyclopedia, 1899, and a member of the 
American Historical Association, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, the 
Pennsylvania German Society, and the Henry Bradshaw Society. Dr. 
Jacobs also made numerous important contributions to systematic the- 
ology, as editor, translator, and author. He was frequently entrusted with 
the highest responsibilities his church could bestow. But his greatest in- 
fluence was exerted as a teacher. The breadth, accuracy and clarity of 
his scholarship, and his unusual ability to impart knowledge to others made 
him a teacher of exceptional power. More than a thousand clergymen 
came into direct contact with him as students during nearly seventy years 
of his career as instructor. Thousands of others felt the moulding im- 
press of his mind and heart through his books and his statesmanship in 
the church. He was succeeded as President of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary in 1928 by his son, the church historian Charles M. Jacobs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


By ArtHuR CusHMAN McGirrert. Vol. I: Early and Eastern. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. xiv+352 pages. $3.00. 


This book will receive a cordial welcome from church historians in 
this and other lands. The author is one of the foremost living historians: 
master of historical science and historical art, a mastery which he won by 
close study of the sources, lecturing for more than thirty-five years to 
students of theology, and writing numerous books. Whether or not one 
agrees with him in all his conclusions, and there is room for difference of 
opinion, one will want to know what Professor McGiffert says on any 
phase of the history of Christianity. Furthermore, the content of this 
volume is based upon a rare knowledge of sources and of recognized au- 
thorities ; it is written in a style that makes it fascinating reading both for 
the teacher and the pupil. It is a history of Christian thought — not of 
creeds, dogmas, or doctrines. In this respect it differs from works like 
those of Hagenbach, Harnack, Loofs, Krueger, and Fisher, each of which 
is of great value to the student, but not adapted to be “read consecutively as 
all history should be.” 

Christian thought implies Christian thinkers. The author, accord- 
ingly, follows largely the biographical method, which lends itself te con- 
creteness and conciseness of statement. In defining Christian thinking 
from Jesus to John of Damascus, he tells us, always referring to their 
own works or to the writings of their contemporaries and followers, what 
these men thought about God, Christ, man, the way of salvation, and last 
things. The reader is especially enlightened by the comparisons and con- 
trasts between outstanding thinkers and schools showing how they agreed 
with one another, how they differed from one another, what they owed 
to their forerunners, to their successors, to their own creative thinking. 


He presents Jesus, for example, in bold outline against the background 
of the Judaism of His time, indicating in what respects He was in accord 
with Jewish thinking and what was original in His thinking. He shared 
with His kinsmen their idea of God, their hope of a better time coming 
(the messianic hope), their profound respect for the law as the rule of 
God. While Jesus accepted the Jewish conception of a better time com- 
ing, He had the more spiritual idea of this hope, namely, the righteous 
rule of God and complete obedience to Him; furthermore, He was con- 
vinced that the kingdom was “immediately at hand.” 

The distinctively new things which Jesus proclaimed were not, as is 
often supposed, divine forgiveness or the fatherhood of God. Jesus, of 
course, held these ideas, but only as the Jews of His time held them. The 
author says: “To think of the fatherhood in the modern sense of the word, 
or even in the sense of Paul and John, as the burden of Jesus’ teaching, 
is to think of him as divorced from the real situation he faced.”’ The situ- 
ation required “the preaching of righteousness and judgment, the para- 
mount need of the hour.” In His preaching He defined the righteousness 
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of the kingdom and recognized “virtue as a natural achievement not a 
supernatural gift.” He had an uncommonly high estimate of man’s moral 
power ; He summoned men to be “perfect even as your Father which is in 
heaven.” There is no trace in Jesus’ gospel of the pessimism in regard to 
man’s ability to do good which prevailed in the Hellenic world. 

The two decisive transitions in the history of early Christianity and, 
therefore, in the history of Christian thought, were first, from Jesus pres- 
ent in the flesh with His followers to Jesus absent in the flesh but present 
in spirit in His followers; in other words, from the gospel of Jesus to the 
gospel of His first disciples. The second transition was from His first 
disciples to Paul and to Gentile Christianity, which is by no means identical 
with Pauline Christianity; or, in other words, from the Hebrew to the 
Greek world, from Judaism to Hellenism. 

The author, in a style clear as crystal, shows how Paul differed not 
only from his predecessors but also from his Gentile contemporaries and 
successors, that is, the apostolic fathers, the apologists, and the Greek 
theologians. 

The Greeks and other adherents of the synagogue were accustomed 
to the idea of a dying and risen savior. They could understand the mes- 
sage about such an one. It would attract their attention and awaken their 
interest. Jor this they were prepared by the background of the mystery 
religions, which for centuries offered their initiates blessed immortality, 
personal salvation, and happiness beyond the grave; something the natural 
religions did not offer. Common to all of them, Mithraism excepted, was 
the figure of a dying and rising deity, the lord of the cult with whom the 
devotee came into union and with whose experience he identified himself 
and passed from death to life and a blessed immortality. Thus the ideas 
of the mysteries became a mold into which the gospel of the dying and 
risen Jesus was cast. 

Paul did not originate this new interpretation of Christianity; he 
found it in process when he came to Antioch and recognized its legitimacy. 
At the same time he reinterpreted it in the light of his own experience, 
putting his own content into the new form. It was the interpretation of 
Christ’s death and resurrection that was original with Paul; though akin 
to the belief in a dead and risen lord of the mystery religions, it was none 
the less profoundly different because of the ethical content which Paul 
put into it. In the words of the author: “A genuine mystery-religion he 
was proclaiming, a religion in which men become completely one with the 
divine Christ, and which therefore offers all the spiritual exaltation to be 
found in any of the cults; but he subordinated everything to the one great 
end of Christlike living. Herein lies his chief distinction and his prin- 
cipal claim to remembrance.” 

The space allowed for this review will not permit a more extended 
statement and criticism of the distinctive conclusions of this book. This 
would require a carefully written article. Suffice it to say that the author 
consistently pursues the historical method, accounting for the thinking of 
the outstanding Christians, Jesus included, wholly by heredity, environ- 
ment, and creative personality. One realizes, after having read these first 
chapters, the limitations of the historical method. No one can present 
the subject more satisfactorily from the viewpoint and with the method 
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of the historian than the author has done. Yet, the thoughtful reader is 
overcome with the conviction that one cannot know Jesus and the gospel 
of His followers — the power of Christianity which has won its way into 
the life of humanity — by the historical method alone. In this way one 
may learn to know Jesus kata sarka, but not Jesus kata pneuma. While 
the former is necessary, the latter is indispensable for the knowledge of 
Christianity. This is the tragedy in the life of the church historian, who 
is of all men most miserable. For if he is true to the historical method, 
as the scientific historian demands, he fails in finding the pulsating heart 
of Christianity which men have reached only by faith working in love; 
and if he is true to the way of faith, discerning and comprehending the 
things of God as defined in I Cor. 2, then he loses caste with the American 
Historical Association. 

This book ought to find its way into every classroom in church his- 
tory in our theological seminaries and our colleges. It may be profitably 
used as a text-book and also recommended for collateral reading with 
courses of lectures. It will be read with interest by intelligent laymen 
who for the first time have access in the English language to a volume on 
Christian thought that one can read through without being disturbed by 
the “technical jargon of theologians,” and by lengthy footnotes discussing 
“divergent views of other historians.” 

George W. Richards. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the U. S. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


A HISTORY OF THE ICONOCLASTIC CONTROVERSY 


By Epwarp JAMES Martin. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; New York: The Macmillan Co., n. d. x1i+-282 pages. 16s. 


The two iconoclastic periods in the eighth and ninth centuries consti- 
tute a difficult and puzzling historical problem. The victorious iconodules 
destroyed so much of the primary source material dealing with iconoclasm 
that the surviving sources are for the greatest part quite inadequate. Con- 
sequently, the subject offers tempting opportunity for conjecture, and 
various conflicting hypotheses have been put forth in an attempt to explain 
the movement. Generally speaking, three such hypotheses are widely 
current. One, hitherto rather generally held, saw the essential meaning of 
the iconoclastic struggle in the policy of the iconoclastic emperors — es- 
pecially of the Isaurian dynasty — to gain autocratic sway over the entire 
range of life in the Empire. Hence, the ruling idea was political rather 
than religious. The chief exponent of this caesaropapist theory is 
Schwarzlose. The second hypothesis, most recently espoused by the Rus- 
sian historian of the Byzantine Empire, C. N. Uspensky, postulates the 
anti-monastic policy as having been at the heart of the measures against 
the iconodules. The third theory is represented by the Greek historian 
Paparripoulo, who sees in the movement primarily an attempt at social 
and educational reform. 

Dr. Martin’s definition of the motives underlying Emperor Leo’s 
iconoclastic policy comes closest to the third hypothesis. He regards the 
motive to have been “‘a combination of Asiatic monotheism with a strong 
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reformatory social policy, working on conservative lines” (p. 28). He is 
convincing in his argument that it is a mistake to ascribe to Leo at the 
outset too definite and far-reaching a plan of action which could have un- 
folded itself only pari passu with the development of opposition to it. As 
against Uspensky’s theory that iconoclasm was essentially an anti-monastic 
movement he rightly points out that it was not till the reign of 
Constantine V Copronymus, that persecution of the monks (whose 
number Andreev estimates to have been some 100,000) broke out, 
because they were the most stubborn and fanatical opponents of the 
iconoclastic imperial policy. 

As far as the effect of the iconoclastic controversy is concerned the 
author, in my judgment, overvalues it when he concludes that iconoclasm 
was the true cause of breach between the East and the West (p. 3), and 
of the caesaropapism characteristic of the Eastern church. The latter was 
firmly impressed upon the church even in Emperor Justinian’s time, while 
the former had more diverse causes. The author regards the movement 
as of no intellectual importance, but agrees with Bréhier that it exercised 
great influence upon Byzantine art. The book concludes with a study of 
iconoclasm in the West which is of special value because it forms an un- 
usual feature. The work, exhaustive in its references to the sources, is 
without doubt the most authoritative presentation of the subject in Eng- 
lish. 

It may be worth while to mention a number of inaccuracies which 
have crept in. The author asserts that Emperor Basil I was a Slav (p. 8), 
a statement contradicted by most modern scholars who at best allow that 
he was of mixed Armeno-Slavic stock. There is possibly a misprint on 
page sixteen in regard to the year of Leo’s accession: it is given as 716 
instead of 717. A curious error is found on page thirty-five, where the 
author mistook the tithe — Chaganus — of the Khazar chief who became 
the father-in-law of Constantine V, for his name. [Emperor Constantine 
VI assumed the government in 790, not 780 (p. 151). Finally, the name 
of the Bulgarian khan mentioned on page 162 should be spelled Krum 
instead of Crumn. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these minor inaccuracies, the author has 
handled his difficult subject well, and deserves high praise for his con- 
tribution to the unravelling of the baffling subject. He has brought to 
his task excellent qualifications. The book is therefore unhesitatingly 
recommended. 

Matthew Spinka. 
The Chicago Theological Seminary. 


ARNOLD OF BRESCIA 


By George W. GREENAWAY. Cambridge University Press, 1931. 237 
pages. 10s. 


In this work the author states the accepted judgments that ‘‘as a re- 
ligious reformer no less than a political leader Arnold of Brescia failed” 
(p. 162), and “that his teaching on apostolical poverty and the temporal 
power continued to be a potent factor after his death” (p. 190). In the 
latter judgment, the reference is to such groups as the Arnoldists, Wal- 
denses and the Spiritual Franciscans. Among Protestants, it has been the 
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custom also to give him a place with the precursors of the reformation of 
the 16th century. Arnold’s biographers are handicapped by the necessity 
of depending wholly upon the accounts of his foes. No scrap of writing 
has come down to us from Arnold except possibly the letter written under 
the name of Wetzel addressed to Conrad urging the emperor to come to 
the help of the communal party in Rome. Greenaway’s volume is the 
first biography of Arnold of Brescia appearing in English. The author 
shows full familiarity with the contemporary mediaeval sources and with 
Giesebrecht and other modern German writers. So far as I can see, he 
has no references to Gibbon and other English historians. His judgments 
are fair and reasonable and, in regard to some of the details, he properly 
says that “it is not possible to form a positive judgment.’ Accurate as 
the portraiture is, it is unfortunate that the separate features must be 
picked out from prolonged treatments of Bernard, Abaelard and other 
men and treatments of the conditions of the day. One might easily get 
the impression that a history of the first half of the 12th century was 
being attempted rather than a biography of one of its notable figures. 
However, the reader, on finishing the work, will have the indelible im- 
pression that Arnold occupied a prominent place in his times and that he 
began as a social and religious reformer — even in the period spent in 
Zurich being pronounced “preéminently a religious reformer’ — and that 
he died resisting the temporal power and leading the movement for the 
liberties of the Roman people which fifty years later were seized by Inno- 
cent III. 

Arnold of Brescia’s career is one of the puzzling careers of the me- 
diaeval period. The bitter invectives hurled by Bernard and other con- 
temporaries against the purity of his motives and his religious character 
are unproved insinuations. The charge that he was a demagogue might 
also be made out from the attacks of his foes, but seems to be disproved 
by his persistence in demanding reforms in the face of repeated papal ful- 
minations, the heartless if not venomous pursuit of Bernard and other 
upholders of the traditional order, and Arnold’s reported refusal at his 
execution to confess as unrighteous the causes to which he had dedicated 
his life. Pitiable is the contrast between the peaceful death of Abaelard, 
whom Arnold had supported, with the panegyric passed upon Abaelard 
by Peter of Cluny, and the execution of Arnold as an enemy of the 
Church and the State with the concurrence of the emperor and pope 
Adrian IV. Baronius called Arnold “the father of political heresies” ; on 
the other hand, Gibbon opened his sympathetic account with the words, 
“The trumpet of Roman liberty was first sounded by Arnold of Brescia.” 
We wish that we knew something about Arnold’s program from Arnold's 
own words. The city of Brescia did well to erect, in 1882, the monu- 
ment to its distinguished son. So far as I know, Leo XIII issued no con- 
demnation of the man or the movement, as he did twenty years later a- 
gainst Giordano Bruno and the statue erected to him in Rome. It is 
worth recalling that Hefele refused to place Arnold “among the real 
heretics.” Protestants will continue, without doubt, to place his name at 
the side of Wyclif, Huss and Savonarola, as one of the ‘witnesses of the 
truth” and “a voice crying in the wilderness’, though writing the name 
in somewhat dim characters. 

David S. Schaff. 
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JOHN CALVIN: A STUDY IN FRENCH HUMANISM 


By QuiriNnus Breen. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Pubiishing Co., 1931. 


xi+174 pages. $3.00. 


The volume under review is a Doctor’s thesis which has been sub- 
mitted to the Department of Church History at the University of Chicago. 
It is evident that its present form resulted from a study of Calvin’s Com- 
mentary on Seneca’s De Clementia. For although the book is primarily 
devoted to a discussion of the humanistic trends to which the young 
student Calvin must have been subjected, it aims to offer an analysis 
of the thought world of the young scholar who desired to earn his spurs 
by the publication of that learned commentary. 


With all this, Dr. Breen has undertaken an almost impossible task. 
For the historical sources by which we might hope to illuminate the in- 
tellectual development of young Calvin are so scarce, that it is difficult 
even to offer suggestions about it on the basis of indirect inferences de- 
rived from a study of his environment. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that Dr. Breen’s industrious efforts to leave no stone untouched and un- 
examined which could possibly reveal a trace of Calvin’s intellectual 
growth have not resulted in a clear picture of the mind of the man who 
later was to become the greatest systematic theologian of Protestantism. 
It can hardly be said that this book contributes something new to an un- 
derstanding of Calvin. But it offers new and abundant proof of the pro- 
found influence of the humanistic movement upon him. For it presents 
a mass of detailed information on the work of young Calvin’s con- 
temporaries among the French humanists. 

The book leaves the reader somewhat in the dark as to its ultimate 
purpose and as to the thesis which it is supposed to support. In reading 
it, one is never certain whether to focus the attention upon Calvin or 
upon the French humanism of the early 16th century. It seems to me 
that Dr. Breen might well have concentrated his investigation upon Cal- 
vin's humanism as it was carried from his youth into his later career as 
a theologian and churchman. The analysis of the Seneca commentary, for 
which scholars will be very grateful, might then have served as a point 
of departure. 

Certain overstatements should be corrected. I cite only two: Dr. 
Breen repeatedly speaks of the fact that the publication of the Seneca 
commentary was no literary success, and he suggests that Calvin, hurt by 
the lack of attention on the part of his fellow humanists, turned his back 
upon them, being thus conditioned for his conversion to Protestantism 
(pp. 12, 90). This sounds interesting, but Dr. Breen fails to offer proofs 
in support of this suggestion. He does not and he cannot refer to any 
statement from the pen of Calvin himself, and he does not even discuss 
the few “facts” of Calvin’s conversion that are known. In another con- 
nection (p. 146), he points out that, because Calvin was probably con- 
verted when he was twenty-four years old (1533), his “mental set’ was so 
definitely humanistic that thereafter he could not undergo a radical 
change. This argument, in so far as it presupposes that a conversion can 
be radical only if experienced in early youth, can easily be refuted by 
many historical instances. Furthermore, in so far as it implies a state- 
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ment concerning the date of Calvin’s conversion, it lacks support from a 
discussion of the historical arguments advanced by Karl Muller, Lang, 
Holl and others. 

These critical remarks may indicate that the contents of the book are 


very stimulating. 
W. Pauck. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. 


PIETY VERSUS MORALISM 


By JosEpH HaroutuNtan. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1932. 
329 pages. $3.00. 


Hitherto Frank Hugh Foster’s Genetic History of the New Englani 
Theology (1907) has provided the only comprehensive survey of the 
period which Dr. Haroutunian deals with in his book, the subtitle of 
which characterizes it as the Passing of the New England Theology. The 
latter covers a shorter period, closing with the first stages of the Unitar- 
ian controversy. Like Foster, he disregards the contribution of the deists 
and other rationalists to the collapse of orthodoxy. This omission, serious 
in itself, is doubtless to be explained by the fact that the book belongs to 
the notable American Religion Series, which in another volume will make 
up this deficiency. 

So far as source material goes, Haroutunian has made use of half a 
dozen writers not mentioned by Foster. Among the newcomers one finds 
Samuel Webster, Nathanael Whittaker, Moses Mather, and the more fa- 
mous Jedediah Morse. The earlier book for the most part dealt with 
successive theologians. Haroutunian divides his material into chapters 
according to subject matter, and shows how each of the main doctrinal 
positions of orthodoxy was modified out of recognition by the onslaughts 
of the rising humanitarianism. In this way he is better able to dramatize 
the conflict of thought and to emphasize the cultural forces which under- 
lay and conditioned the passing of the older thought. Nevertheless the 
gain is almost outweighed by the loss of that clarity and movement which 
may be achieved by the writer who utilizes a series of significant minds, 
as mirrors of the events and thoughts of their day. Before turning from 
this brief comparison of the two books I should call attention to the fact 
that Foster was still too much a part of the movement he described to 
interpret it adequately. Haroutunian is one of the post-moderns who can 
assay the values of Calvinism and liberalism without emotional bias to- 
ward either. His book will hardly supplant Foster’s but should serve as 
a necessary corrective and supplement to it. 

It would be invidious perhaps to call attention to special merits in 
this study. But it does seem to me that Haroutunian has been particularly 
successful in his treatment of the theme of Reform without Regeneration 
and of the Unitarian Revolt. Quite rightly in the latter instance he 
stresses its fundamentally humanitarian and humanistic character. But 
he goes on to say that Channing “completed the alliance between Unitar- 
ianism and secular humanitarianism.” This fails to take into account the 
probability that New England’s half century of developing humanitarian- 
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ism would out of its own logic have produced a unitarian theology quite 
apart from any influence of British Unitarians. 

A. C. McGiffert, Jr. 
The Chicago Theological Seminary. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND THE PAPACY 
(From the Conquest to the Reign of John) 
By Z. N. Brooke. Cambridge University Press, 1931. xii4+-260 pages. 10s. 

The author has succeeded in emphasizing certain points in the rela- 
tionship between England and the Papacy that need emphasis and in draw- 
ing attention to others that hitherto may not have been quite clear. 

He rightly disposes of the old ultra Protestant position that the Eng- 
lish Church was anti-papal in the days immediately succeeding the Nor- 
man Conquest. One is surprised that the position still needed to be dis- 
posed of. He makes it quite clear that there was not the shadow of pos- 
sibility, in the period of which he speaks, that the English Church looked 
upon itself other than fully Roman. The Ecclesia Anglicana was, says 
the author, quoting from Hubert Walter, “that portion of the Western 
Church which the Most High has planted in England.” The author care- 
fully distinguishes between the apparent close union with Rome and con- 
tentment with details of the union. He spends some time in making it 
clear that while William I and his immediate successors never dreamed of 
looking upon the Church in England as any other than a national mani- 
festation of Romanism, they were equally insistent that there should be a 
royal check on papal interference, even papal interference of an appar- 
ently canonical kind. Mr. Brooke feels that Henry II made a mistake in 
insisting upon the passage of the Constitutions of Clarendon, for thereto- 
fore the royal will, strong though it was, was a more or less informal 
matter, while thereafter Roman canonical enactments were in evident con- 
flict with national law. The tragedy of Becket’s death threw the advan- 
tage over to the Pope’s side. 

Quite the best part of the book has to do with the contemporary col- 
lections of canons on the continent and familiarity with them in England. 
The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Boehmer and other students 
of Canon Law. But he maintains an independent attitude, particularly in 
regards to Boehmer’s conclusion that Lanfranc modified certain of the 
canons to suit his own national purpose. He reaches the conclusion that 
England, in William I’s day, was generally familiar with canonical devel- 
opment, generally in sympathy with it, and generally ready to fall in with 
canonical requirement whenever it did not endanger English freedom 
from unnecessary papal control. Ile gives good reason for thinking that 
Boehmer, in suspecting that Lanfranc was guilty of a little forgery with 
a national motive, was probably using his imagination. 

The book has admirable appendices containing evidence in support of 
statements made in certain chapters as well as forming an excellent work- 
ing list of the pertinent contemporary manuscripts. 

Henry Bradford Washburn. 


Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 
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JOSEPH SMITH AND HIS MORMON EMPIRE 


3y Harry M. Bearpstey. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1931. xii+421 pages. $4.00. 


The author of Joseph Smith and His Mormon Empire is a Chicago 
journalist who ten years ago formed the design of writing a novel, with 
Smith as its central figure. As the work progressed, however, he came 
to realize that “to fictionize [Smith’s] career was to gild the lily. The 
true story of his life was more amazing, more thrilling, more significant, 
than any fiction that could be woven about him.” Hence the present book, 
which, instead of a work of fiction, appears in the guise of sober bi- 
ography. That the author has endeavored to present an objective inter- 
pretation of Smith’s character and career seems apparent to the re- 
viewer. Yet it must be added at once that probably not a single living 
follower of the founder of Mormonism will assent to this estimate. Con- 
fronted with the welter of violently conflicting records and interpreta- 
tions emanating from Mormon and from non-Mormon sources, the au- 
thor has commonly resolved the conflict in favor of the latter. Instead, 
however, of berating Smith for his iniquitous life, as did practically all 
early non-Mormon commentators, he has followed the newer sociological 
school in ascribing the responsibility to the society which produced him. 
He “was a product of his time and his environment—a puppet made to 
dance and posture by forces he seldom recognized and never understood.” 
Particularizing, these forces are chiefly found to be, first, the state of mind 
and of society of early nineteenth century western New York, where 
Smith grew to manhood; and second, his individual physical inheritance, 
which the author explains as one of dementia praecox. 

This approach to his subject governs the author’s interpretation of 
Smith’s career. He was neither the inspired vicegerent of God on earth 
whom several hundred thousand American citizens fondly imagine him 
to have been, nor was he the vicious rascal depicted by Gentile scribes. 
Rather, he was a good-natured clown, chiefly intent upon avoiding a 
career of manual labor, and shrewd enough to perceive, and to manipulate 
to his own ends, the seemingly limitless stock of credulity possessed by 
his fellow-Americans. 

Details aside, the reviewer has no quarrel with this interpretation. 
But the several hundred thousand living Saints have, and there is no 
reason to suppose that many of them will soon agree that their faith has 
no other foundation than the mental vagaries of a schizophreniac. Here 
we are compelled to recognize the fact that much religious phenomena 
transcends the realm of the mere historian. The method which would re- 
ject Smith’s account of his dealings with angels (as our author does) must 
equally reject all supernatural phenomena. The evidence for Mormonism 
differs neither in quality nor kind from that which supports orthodox 
Christian belief in general. 

Even in the realm of purely mundane affairs, the historian of Mor- 
monism treads a thorny pathway. The problem of Joseph’s marital re- 
lations will serve as well as any to illustrate this fact. For at least four- 
teen years he was the most conspicuous man in his community, and his 
doings commanded the interested observation of thousands. Did he die 
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possessed of one wife, or of twenty-eight? Over half a million Brigham- 
ite Saints join with our author in affirming the latter. About one-fourth as 
many Reorganized Saints affirm the former, and this affirmation consti- 
tutes one of the cornerstones of their separate faith and Church. 


It is the stock in trade of a journalist to write simply and easily. 
This our author does, although his style is in no sense brilliant or dis- 
tinguished. As a journalist too (or is it as a devotee of the New Biog- 
raphy?), he finds less difficulty, oftentimes, than the reviewer would, in 
establishing the facts of his narrative. Although he avows that there is 
no fiction in the book “‘save the imaginative detail a writer necessarily 
supplies in dramatizing source material derived from such prosy docu- 
ments as annual reports of Church conferences,” the exception is a con- 
siderable one—and from the point of view of sober scholarship a dan- 
gerous one. Despite the disclaimer, evidences of the novelist’s art are to 
be found on many pages of the volume. A considerable number of mis- 
spellings, indicative of inadequate editorial oversight, have been noted. 
Professor Frederic Paxson, well-known historian of the American fron- 
tier, is a particular sufferer in this matter, both his first and his last names 
being presented correctly at one time, and differently and incorrectly at 
another. 


M. M. Quaife. 
The Burton Historical Collection, Detroit, Michigan. 


SERAPION OF THMUIS, AGAINST THE MANICHEES 


By Robert Prerce Casey. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 
80 pages. $1.50. 


At last students of early church history are furnished with a critical 
edition of the fourth century polemic against the Manichees by Serapion 
of Thmuis. There are urgent reasons for the publication. One reason is 
the abysmal ignorance of students regarding the fascinatingly important 
system named from Mani. Another is the still greater ignorance of stu- 
dents concerning Serapion of Thmuis, who represented major, though 
conflicting tendencies in the life of Christian Egypt. This prominent sup- 
porter of Athanasius deserves to be known in some other connection than 
with the problematic sacramentary to which his name was attached. The 
question of genuineness that relates to almost all the alleged literary re- 
mains of Serapion, is a third sufficient reason for publishing the anti- 
Manichee polemic. This work provides a norm by which the authenticity 
of more dubious works may be tested. Fourth, and most particularly, 
there never has been a really critical edition of this polemic. Ail previous 
publications of the Greek text have been based on a single seventeenth 
century manuscript, that at best is only a secondary copy of the oldest man- 
uscript known to exist. 

Professor Casey of the University of Cincinnati is singularly well 
equipped for his editorial task. A product of Jesus College (Cambridge) 
and of Harvard University, he is a pupil of Kirsopp Lake—his sometime 
companion on manuscript expeditions to the monasteries of the Near Fast. 
To church historians, Professor Casey is known as the editor of Atha- 
nasius, who was the theological master of Serapion. 
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A generous [ntroduction fills a third of the extra number of the 
Harvard Theological Review in which Professor Casey’s text is published, 
The manuscripts of Adversus Manichacos are listed and evaluated. There 
is a vivid characterization of Serapion himself. Next, his style and liter- 
ary method are analyzed. Extended examples are given of his introduc- 
tions, transitions, and conclusions, his epigrammatic expressions, and his 
technical vocabulary. 

Applying the test of these literary criteria to the other alleged writ- 
ings of Serapion, Professor Casey brings in a verdict favorable to the 
genuineness of the longer letters and the shorter fragments, but unfavor- 
able to the collection of prayers and the little epistle entitled Concerning 
the Father and the Son. These conclusions are eminently sane. 

Professor Casey’s study of the polemic against the Manichees con- 
vinces him that Serapion really knew very little of the system he was 
combating. For the sake of argument he freely invented positions the 
Manichees never thought of holding, in order to give himself the satis- 
faction of making a valiant attack on the dualism that he abhorred. Ac- 
cordingly, the polemic discloses much more regarding the mind of 
Serapion, than it does regarding the Manichees. 

Harold R. Willoughby. 

The University of Chicago. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 


By ArtHuR CusHMAN McGrrFrert, Jr. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1932. 225 pages. $2.50. 

This book is a contribution to American religious history. Our 
church historians often labor under the assumption that the New England 
Puritans added nothing to Christian thought except perhaps “the gov- 
ernmental theory of atonement.” It is taken for granted that the Puritan 
divines were Calvinists who received their theology from England and 
Scotland, and put it into use only in either preaching doctrinal sermons 
or inculcating repressive rules for conduct. In reference to theological 
formulae this view is plausible. However, New England religious history 
has a significance which cannot be measured in terms of strictly doctrinal 
considerations. American church history, being an expression of American 
life and rooted in its cultural history, is a unique phenomenon. It reveals 
the workings of the Spirit of God in due season and according to the 
needs of the people. Therefore, it is a legitimate field of inquiry and will 
reward the inquirer with truth and wisdom. 

Jonathan Edwards is a witness to this fact. Edwards lived at a 
crucial period of the history of New England. The provincial govern- 
ment had replaced the colonial. Commerce was making New England 
prosperous and worldly. Individualistic and commercial morality, deistic 
and Arminian theology, political liberalism, the conception of popular 
rights, and the related traits of modern rationalism, were being filtered 
into the Puritan mind. The theocentric theology of the early settlers was 
becoming a matter of Sunday formality. Calvinistic godliness was losing 
its savour and religion was becoming a burden. It was at such a time that 
Edwards appeared. At an early age his sensitive soul began to regard the 
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world sub specie Det. It is not necessary to outlipe here the story of his 
life which Professor McGiffert has told with much enthusiasm and in- 
sight. He is to be congratulated for having written the first genuine 
biography of Edwards. 

Edwards the philosopher, the theologian, the evangelist, “the fiery 
Puritan,’ has been described before. But, having studied the life of 
Edwards in its many-sided fulness, Professor McGiffert has produced 
the only full-size and living portrait of Edwards we have. His book is 
profusely interspersed with information which has not been available for 
the general reader, which makes it a readable human document. This 
first book of Professor McGiffert presents him to the Christian public 
as a judicious observer and an accomplished writer. One regrets the 
sketchy treatment of Edwards’ childhood and the undue emphasis placed 
upon the proceedings leading to his dismissal from his Northampton 
church. But these detract little from the excellence of the book. 

We are indebted to Professor McGiffert for making it clear that 
Edwards’ chief claim to greatness is his conception of the Christian life. 
The chapter “Religion under the Microscope” reveals a view of religion 
which is remarkable in its fulness and precision. The difficult task of 
presenting piety and sobriety as mutually harmonious aspects of the life 
of the spirit was accomplished by the mind of Edwards. Wisdom, love, 
disinterestedness, the practice of Christian charity, appear as necessary 
elements in holiness, and make the latter appear as the height of excel- 
lence. Unfortunately, after having looked at religion under Edwards’ 
microscope, our author has not proceeded to give an engaging view 
of its essential unity and uniqueness as “love to Being in general.” 
This defect seems to be due to separate treatment of the religion and 
the theology of Edwards. Moreover, Professor McGiffert has emphasized 
the mystical and practical elements in Edwards’ thought almost at the 
expense of the latter’s regard for “facts” and reason. Perhaps a better 
recognition of Edwards’ realistic treatment of the doctrines of Calvinism 
would have brought him nearer to the modern “scientific”? mind. 

One also regrets the absence of foot-notes in the book. There is 
much interesting material in it which one would like to consider in its 
sources and original setting. 

Jonathan Edwards is a contribution to Christian literature. It is an 
indispensable introduction to one of the loftiest figures in the history of 
the Church. Professor McGiffert has put all those interested in Christian 
truth under a debt of gratitude, and given occasion to a new impetus to 
the study of American church history as well as of its greatest figure, Jon- 
athan Edwards. 

Joseph Haroutunian. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN TRANSITION 


A Study of the Removal of Constitutional Limitations on Religious 
Liberty as Part of the Social Progress in the Transition Period. 
Ist Series: New England. By JosepH FRANCIS THORNING, S. J. 
New York: Benzinger Brothers, 1931. vi+252 pages. $2.50. 


It is no news to students of American history that the writing into 
the federal constitution of a prohibition against legislation for the estab- 
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lishment of any church or the imposition of any religious test for federal] 
office did not come as the result of any unanimous enthusiasm for the 
principles of religious liberty and complete toleration or any sudden re- 
vulsion against the idea of a connection between church and state. Most 
of the thirteen states had established churches at the very moment that 
their representatives were putting these provisions for toleration into th 
federal constitution. Some of them got rid of their establishments quite 
promptly. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire the issue 
was entangled with political and partisan considerations and the separa- 
tion of church from state was long delayed. The author’s purpose is to 
trace the process of disestablishment and the removal of civil disabilities 
in these three states, with rather special attention to New Hampshire. 
This state is a particularly interesting object of study, because it was not 
until 1877 that the requirement was removed that every candidate for the 
office of governor or for a seat in the legislature should be “of the Prot- 
estant religion ;” and in the last revision of the constitution, in 1922, the 
people of the state refused to s:iction the elimination of the phrases 
referring to the government as ‘grounded on evangelical principles” and 
authorizing the public support of ‘Protestant teachers of piety, religion 
and morality.” 

The animus of the work is obvious. It is to prove that religious 
liberty is not an outgrowth of the principles of Protestantism but of 
social causes operating entirely independently of it. Footnote reference 
is made to Cardinal Bellarmine’s supposed contribution to democratic 
principles, but the mention of this fallacious theory is a mere aside. The 
work is done with scholarly accuracy and thoroughness, and is fully doc- 
umented. It is, however, far from getting to the bottom of the matter 
of the relation of Protestant principles to toleration. It may, for example, 
be remarked that the author draws all of his conclusions on that subject 
from the reluctance of the citizens of New England to wipe out at a 
stroke all preferential treatment of one church over another (as we now 
know they ought to have done), and not at all from the fact that even New 
Hampshire, as early as 1784, declared that “every individual has a natural 
and unalienable right to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience and reason.” Rhode Island is given a perfectly clean bill of 
health in the matter of practicing as well as preaching complete religious 
toleration, but Protestantism gets no credit for that either. 

W. E. Garrison. 


The Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 


JOSEPH HAWLEY 


3y E. Francis Brown. New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 
213 pages. $2.75. 


The church historian’s first interest in this book is likely to be Haw- 
ley’s part in the dramatic episodes at Northampton, which culminated in 
the dismissal of Jonathan Edwards from his church. One is disappointed, 
however, by the discovery that the author was apparently able to find 
practically no new documentary evidence that would throw fresh light 
upon this affair. One looks in vain for anything more than surmises as 
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to the reasons for Hawley’s violent opposition to his cousin or as to the 
nature of the family feud that split the family into such sharp antagon- 
isms. 

For Hawley himself in the perspective of his maturity, to be sure, 
other events assumed a far greater importance. He was, as a lawyer and 
politician, high in the counsels of the men who led Massachusetts in 
preparing, conducting and consolidating the results of the Revolution. 
He was in fact, “the mainspring of the revolutionary movement in West- 
ern Massachusetts.” Only his chronic ill-health—the precise nature of 
his psychotic condition apparently is indeterminable—prevented him from 
achieving an historic position of eminence along side of the leaders he 
worked with, the Adamses, Hancock, Otis, etc. Their myriad legal, po- 
litical (and to a minor extent, military ) moves which led to the break with 
the Crown are <lescribed by the author in detail. The mood of uncertainty 
and experimentation is admirably reproduced. 


Prior to the Revolution Hawley had given vigorous support in the 
General Court to bills introduced to secure exemption from taxation for 
religious dissenters from the Congregational establishment. Thereafter 
he used his influence to liberalize the constitution of Massachusetts by 
attacking the very principle of an established church and declined to serve 
as Senator from Hampshire county on the ground that, although he had 
been a professed Christian for forty years, he would not take an oath of 
belief in Christianity as a pre-requisite to holding public office. Rightly 
the author characterizes him as a “colonial radical.” 

Hawley’s own inner life of hopes and fears, his opinions on the 
passing show, the human side of him, Mr. Brown has deliberately neglected 
to record. Instead he has elaborated his account of the social and political 
events to such an extent that the background of the picture is both more 
vivid and more interesting than the subject of the portrait. Hawley him- 
self becomes the excuse or rather the periscope for observing the exciting 
drama of his time. If this book is not biography, it certainly is history, 
and a very vivid and illuminating bit of history at that. 


A. C. McGiffert, Jr. 
The Chicago Theological Seminary. 


THE LARGE ESTATES OF BYZANTINE EGY PT 


By Epwarp Rocute Harpy, Jr. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931. 162 pages. $3.00. 


This is an exceedingly useful monograph for the study of perennially 
interesting Egypt. Interesting in itself, the student of Greek, Coptic, and 
Arabic Papyri, the general historian, the student interested in Greco- 
Roman or early Moslem history, the church historian will find here ex- 
cellent grist for his mill. 

The little volume is well written, well documented, and well arranged. 
In seven chapters it presents, first, the general background of Byzantine 
Egypt; second, the stock example of the well-known Apion family; third, 
a brief sketch of other proprietors of the period; fourth, the neat but 
moot problem of feudalism and serfdom; fifth, a very good outline of 
estate management ; sixth, a review of the role played by the estates in the 
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social and economic life of Egypt in the sixth century A. D.; and seventh 
and last, a brief statement on their fate in the Moslem conquest with a 
general estimate of their meaning and value in the life of the people of 
Egypt at that time. Both the table of contents and the Indices are fairly 
full and useful. i 

In the Bibliography one is somewhat surprised to find John of Nikiou 
or Nikiu quoted only in Zotenberg’s edition of 1883. If Chabot’s edition 
of the chronicle of Michael Syrus was quoted, one might surely have ex- 
pected, without underrating Zotenberg, that Charles’ translation of John 
of Nikiu (1916) would have been consulted as well. 

Perhaps it is asking too much of a monograph to expect its author to 
be acquainted with the conditions he sketches for any length of time be- 
fore and after or for.any great distance in space from the time and place 
with which he is dealing. These connections must in large part be left 
for the general historian to weave into his larger canvas. The pious 
phrases of these documents will suggest comparison with the same phe- 
nomenon even more prevalent in Moslem times. Considering conditions 
of the village clergy in the old churches of the Near East to-day, it is a 
little odd to read that in the sixth century “the clergy were still farmers 
as well as priests”. The dove-cotes, reminiscent of the most unpleasant 
incident in Anglo-Egyptian relations, are still there. On the other hand 
one who is acquainted with the conditions and facts of slavery in the 
Greco-Roman world as well as in mediaeval Moslem society will not be 
so surprised as our author seems to be to find slaves in business for them- 
selves or holding government positions. For us at Chicago, as we study 
our Arabic papyri, the little book is a most welcome aid; if we are not 
moved thereby to produce its like on our far less copious texts, our de- 
tailed study will at least be helped by comparisons and contrasts. 

A series of sometimes annoying misprints disturbs the pure enjoy- 
ment of the little volume. As a second edition may hardly be expected 
soon, perhaps a loose sheet or flyer added to copies put on the market may 
be a welcome suggestion. It should correct “perquisites”, p. 20, 1. 5; “de- 
ciphered”’, 30, 13; Strategius III, 36, 22; Oxyrhynchite, 44, 17 and 73, 
note 4; whole (for who) 52, 7; adscripticius, 75, 13; words (for works), 
80, 10; italicize illustris, 86, 10; correct whatever may be wrong in the 
sentence 87, 5-7; mounts (for months) 106, 23; bought (for brought), 
120, 20, and other slips not noted in this casual list. 

M. Sprengling. 
The University of Chicago. 


THE CONFLICTS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


By W. D. Niven. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. xi+181 
pages. $2.00. 


The early church conflicts with which this book has to do are both 
external (Jewish and Roman persecutions, the contest with pagan reli- 
gious and ethical forces) and internal (Gnosticism, the Marcionites, Mon- 
tanism, the Trinitarian and Christological controversies). There are two 
introductory chapters on the infant religion’s environment and a conclud- 
ing chapter which discusses the aftermath of the victory in the fourth 
century. 
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The book is small and the treatment of the conflicts is necessarily 
brief. What Professor Niven has produced is an outline or summary of 
early Christian history in so far as it is a history of controversy. Such a 
detaching of this aspect of the story has the effect of making its sig- 
nificance stanc out in bold relief, and the reader is prepared to accept 
the author’s conclusion that it was the conflicts, largely, that made the 
church, for better for worse—with which goes the corollary that the 
familiar cry, “Back to Christ, back to the New Testament, back to the 
undivided Church,” is all fatuous and futile. Even if we could do that, 
the conflicts would all have to be fought out again. 

I am not so sure about the last statement. I think the fallacy of the 
“back to the primitive” idea lies rather in the simple fact that primitive 
Christianity does not offer, and should not be expected to offer, adequate 
guidance for our modern world. 


The book as a whole is admirable—an unusually good piece of pop- 
ularizing for church readers. The touch throughout is that of a scholar, 
acquainted with sources and able to see his subject not only in detail but 
in the large. The style is clear, the treatment unencumbered with tech- 
nical verbiage. 

I would venture to suggest that Professor Niven—in common with 
great numbers of other enlightened Christian writers—uses expressions 
about the Old Testament and Judaism which are unfair and unfortunate. 
We Christians too readily forget that Judaism is not merely a phenom- 
enon of ancient history but a much alive and valuable and constructive 
force in our present society. That is one of our errors in this connection. 
Another is that we carelessly and quite unscientifically speak of ‘“‘the 
Old Testament” or “Judaism” when what we have in view is really some- 
thing (such as a hair-splitting moral code) that is far from being identical 
with either. Thus on page 56 of this book we read, “The spirit of too 
many Christians for many centuries has been overmuch that of the Old 
Testament rather than that of the Gospel,” and on page 133 the author 
expresses the opinion that in the reaction against Marcion “the Church 
swung back to an over-evaluation of the Jewish religion. Christianity 
took more and more a legalistic colouring.’ Such language is offensive to 
our Jewish friends and | can see no justification for it. 

In referring to the orthodox view of the Trinity—the view that won 
the fourth century battle—Professor Niven notes that it was rather beyond 
the comprehension of the common man and that this has given rise to a 
permanent difficulty. “In popular evangelism one frequently hears God 
and Christ so sharply, even antagonistically, separated as to justify a 
charge of ditheism.” This is no doubt true but it is a little disappointing 
to find nothing further said on the subject. It is surely clear that the se- 
rious difficulty of the doctrine in our time goes much deeper—and lies in 
a quite different region from this. 

These adverse comments, however, touch the book only at incidental 
points. In its major and essential features it seems to me to be excellent. 


Frank Eakin. 
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THE INQUISITION—A POLITICAL AND MILITARY STUDY 
OF ITS ESTABLISHMENT 


By HorrMan NICKERSON. Second Edition. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932, xlit268 pages. 

The motif and the execution of this work are alike remarkable. The 
author declares himself an Anglo-Catholic Episcopalian and has evidently 
been strongly influenced by the Iranco-English Hillaire Belloc. As jis 
evident from the present work and the fact that he is author of Warfare 
and The Turning Point of the Revolution, his chief interest lies in military 
tactics. He is a graduate of Harvard, has been prominently connected 
with several large New York realty corporations, has served in the New 
York Legislature and held several military positions in connection with 
the World War. While a member of the State Assembly, he became 
convinced that religious persecution was at the bottom of the Prohibition 
movement and was led “to study the establishment of the Inquisition as 
the one comparable instance of so drastic an interference of religion with 
politics” and became convinced that ‘the mere account of the political and 
military struggle leading up to the establishment of the Inquisition would, 
by itself, be enough to enable the reader to see for himself the true nature 
of ‘Prohibition.’”” But further study led him to see that it was “desirable 
to show in an epilogue the essential connection between sectarian Protes- 
tantism and Prohibition, the true nature of Prohibition as _ sectarian- 
Protestant, religious persecution, and finally, the resemblances and diver- 
gences between Prohibition and the thirteenth century Inquisition.” He 
puts the chief blame for this greatest outrage of the ages upon the “hard- 
shell” Baptists and the “shouting’’ Methodists. The “Epilogue on Pro- 
hibition” (34 pages) is the bitterest and most elaborate polemic against 
Prohibition that the reviewer has encountered. 

In his new Preface the author acknowledges his deep indebtedness 
to Hilaire Belloc and devotes fourteen pages to a detailed criticism of Sir 
Charles Oman’s description of the siege and capture of Muret by Simon 
de Montfort, having apparently taken the trouble to make a minute study 
of the terrain and of every movement in connection with the prolonged 
operations. He finds Oman in error throughout. Belloc’s eleven page con- 
tribution is a merciless criticism of Freeman's History of the Norman 
Conquest, and especially of his account of the Battle of Hastings. He 
tears to shreds Freeman’s reputation as a competent scholar and a trust- 
worthy historian and charges him with constant and dishonest use of 
secondary Roman Catholic works and a shameless effort at “showing off.” 
His description of the Battle of Hastings is declared to be full of errors. 
Nickerson’s five main chapters are devoted to ‘Languedoc and the Al- 
bigenses,” “The Preliminaries of the Crusade,” “The Albigensian Crusade 
—the Early War,” “The Albigensian Crusade,” “The Mendicant Orders 
and the Crusades.” He praises the statesmanship and churchly devotion 
of Innocent III, emphasizes the importance of the conservation of the 
unity of the church by the extermination of heresy that had become wide- 
ly prevalent in Southern France, lays much stress on the ambitious de- 
signs of the kings and princes who were unable to codperate in a way to 
make quick work of the extermination of Catharistic and Waldensian 
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heresy, greatly minimizes the atrocities of the crusade and of the organ- 
ized Inquisition, and glorifies Dominic and Francis and the orders that 
they founded. It cannot be said that the author has made any valuable 
contribution to the understanding of the events to which he has given 
attention. 
A. H. Newman. 
Austin, Texas. 
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A HISTORY OF LATER LATIN LITERATURE FROM THE 
MIDDLE OF THE FOURTH TO THE END OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By F. A. Wricut and T. A. StncLair. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

1931. viit418 pages. $4.75. 

I do not know how better to describe this book than to call it a series 
of thumbnail sketches exquisitely executed. I cannot quite tell for whom 
they are intended. For those who know no Latin? Then why the pas- 
sages in the original? For those who prefer the original? Then why so 
many translations? Unless perhaps that translating was good fun when 
so deftly done as here. 

The period covered is that from the age of Augustine through the 
time of the Renaissance Latinists, 331-1674, from Ambrose to Milton, 
So great a range in one volume does not allow of extensive treatment. 
Jerome receives only six pages, Augustine nine, Boethius eleven, Benedict 
of Nursia and Bernard of Clairvaux receive less than a page each. 
Abelard does better with five pages for his prose and two for his verse. 
Erasmus has eight. But even the maximum does not provide space for 
anything beyond miniature portraits, and that is just what we have. There 
are little biographies, accounts of the outstanding works, citations of de- 
lectable morsels, epigrams, verses, letters, descriptions of travel and the 
like, gleanings grave and gay. 

I wish the bibliographical information were a little more complete. 
No notice is taken of the fact that much of Augustine is now available in 
the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. It would have been 
well, too, to say not merely that Augustine occupies in Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina volumes 32-46, but to say in what particular volume a given work 
occurs. Sometimes notice is taken of the fact that a work is to be found 
in more than one collection, as Gregory of Tours in Migne and in the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historiae, but the Eptstolae Obscurorum Virorum 
appear only in the edition of Stokes without mention of Bocking. 


But enough of what might have been. The book as it stands is highly 


diverting and enlightening. 
Roland H. Bainton. 


Yale Divinity School. 
DIE THEOLOGIE GERSONS 


By Water Dress. Gutersloh: [. Bertelsmann, 1931. 208 pages. RM7.- 


Professor Walter Dress, who holds the chair of historical theology in 
the Lutheran Academy at Dorpat and is also privatdocent in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, has written a very interesting and balanced interpretation 
of the theological position of John Gerson. The relationship between 
Gerson and Luther is especially emphasized and the points of resemblance 
as well as of divergence involved in the thinking of the two great religious 
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leaders are clearly defined. The points of contact of nominalism and mys- 
ticism during the later period of medieval theology receive adequate and 
impartial interpretation. Perhaps most Protestants think of Gerson pri- 


marily in his relation to the Council of Constance, which is famous because 
of its condemnation of Hus and whic!: was largely guided and directed by 
the theologian from Paris. The ol}! iradition that the great nominalist 
was also the author of “The Imitation of Christ” is not now seriously en- 


tertained, but the nominalistic mysticism which Professor Dress finds 
present in the thought of Gerson might well have served as the back- 
ground of such a devotional classic. There is a story to the effect that the 
Doctor Christianissimus, in retirement during his latter days, exacted as 
the only fee from the students who came to him, that they should pray 
daily “Lord have mercy on Thy poor servant, Gerson.” One can imagine, 
as he reads the pages of this book that the legend is not entirely without 
foundation. We usually consider Luther indebted to Bernard for his 
mysticism, or at least for part of it, and to William of Ockham for his 
nominalism; but after reading this book one is left with the impression 
that the great reformer owed not a little for his combination of the two 
to the famous Chancellor of the University of Paris, who in his old age 
became Doctor Consolatorius to his companions and friends. 


Frederick D. Kershner. 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TORCHLIGHTS TO THE CHEROKEES—THE BRAINERD 
MISSION 


By Rosert Sparks WALKER. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 339 pages. 
$3.00. 


This book presents a forgotten chapter in the romance of American 
missions, describing the work of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions among the Cherokee Indians a century and more 
ago when that tribe occupied a considerable portion of the states of 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama, with a national capital at New Echota, 
Georgia. 

The narrative deals chiefly with the Brainerd Mission which was 
founded by Cyrus Kingsbury in the latter part of 1816. This mission was 
located on the edge of Tennessee a short distance from the present site of 
Chattanooga. But with the removal of the Cherokees westward, the mis- 
sion was closed and the very name of it passed from human remembrance. 

In addition to the establishment of schools and churches at various 
localities throughout the Cherokee country, instructing the Indians in 
agriculture and inducting them into the arts of civilized life, the mission- 
aries set up a press at New Echota for publishing Scriptures and other 
literature in the Cherokee language. 

But the whites had long looked with covetous eyes on the lands of the 
Cherokees. Finally the Legislature of Georgia enacted laws annexing all 
of the Cherokee land lying within the state, declaring all of the laws and 
customs of the Indians null and void, and prohibiting any Indian from 
being a witness or a party to a law suit in which a white man was involved. 
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It was further enacted that any white man living on Cherokee land within 
the state of Georgia after March 1, 1830, who had not taken an oath of 
allegiance and obtained a license from the governor, should be imprisoned 
at hard labor in the penitentiary for not less than four years. The mis- 
sionaries accordingly were arrested, but with the exception of Drs. S. A, 
Worcester and Elizur Butler were released by pardon of the governor 
on condition that they leave the state. Rather than submit to such terms 
Drs. Worcester and Butler remained in the penitentiary, from which they 
were released by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
March 3, 1832, declaring null and void the laws of Georgia extending 
jurisdiction over the Cherokee country. The prisoners were not set at 
liberty for nearly a year, and persecution continued till 1834. In the mean 
time the Cherokee lands in Georgia were disposed of by lottery. These 
disturbances finally led to the removal of the Cherokees westward, and af- 
ter an existence of more than twenty-one years the Brainerd Mission was 
closed. 

In barest outline, the facts herein set forth constitute some of the 
high points in this very readable book, drawn largely from original sources, 
and appealing especially to students of church history and of Indian mis- 
sions, and to all who are interested in the treatment of the aborigines by 
the whites of this country. 

Frank G. Beardsley. 


Minot, Minn. 


DER HEILIGE ANSGAR 


By PuHitippus OppENHEIM. Minchen: Max Huber, 1931. 208 pages. 
R. M. 8.75 and 6.75. 


This is more than a biography ; it is “ein Zeitbild” ; it is a story about 
“die Anfange des Christentums in den nordischen Landern.” The author 
is here referring to Denmark and Sweden, but not Norway. Ansgar 
brought Christianity to Denmark and Sweden, while Norway received its 
Christianity by the way of Britain. The author, a Benedictine monk, has 
spared no effort in order to produce a well written, scholarly, and interest- 
ing book. It is based on sources, and it follows the plan laid down in 
Rimbert, Vita S. Anskarii. So closely does the author follow Rimbert that 
he, like Rimbert, relates legends without differentiating between them 
and historical facts. This is the only weakness of the book. 

The story of Ansgar is told in a fascinating way. We follow the 
“apostle of the north” from his youth through his education in the mo- 
nastic school at Corbie, and his meeting with a group of prominent young 
men from Saxony, hostages taken by Charlemagne and placed in the school 
at Corbie. This meeting created in Ansgar the desire to go north with 
the gospel. The story of his work in Denmark and Sweden is then vividly 
told. The author also recounts the story of the founding of the arch- 
bishopric of Hamburg, which received the task of superintending the new 
work in the northern countries, and of the appointment of Ansgar as the 
first archbishop of Hamburg, and later as metropolitan of Hamburg- 
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But as has already been said, the book is more than a biography. It 
describes the age of Ansgar, the situation in Europe during the reign of 
Charlemagne and Louis the Pious. Of greater importance than this is 
the description of the religion and the social conditions which Ansgar 
found in Denmark and Sweden, and the struggle between the old Norse 
religion and Christianity. In describing the social conditions the author 
makes good use of the “Oseberg ship’’ which was found in a grave 
in the Osloffjord in Norway, and which contained the remnants of the 
queen of Aasa, who is supposed to have lived in the middle of the ninth 
century, or the period which the author is describing. The ship is to-day 
in the University Museum in Oslo, but a reproduction of it was in 1893 
sailed from Norway to Chicago, and it stands to-day in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago. The book is richly illustrated, and it contains especially many 
illustrations of this “Oseberg ship.” The book is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the ninth century. 

P. Stiansen. 

The Northern Baptist Seminary, Chicago, III. 


EVANGELICAL PIONEERS 


By JoHn W. FLucke. St. Louis: Eden Publishing House, 1931. 234 
pages. $ .85. 


This little booklet contains short biographical sketches of tweive 
ministers who, each in his own field, as pastor, philanthropist, educator, 
administrator, home and foreign missionary, etc., did pioneer service in 
the founding and early development of the Evangelical Synod of North 
America. {The first five sketches deal with the activities of J. Rieger, 
itinerant pastor in southern Illinois; G. W. Wall, pastor of the first Ger- 
man church organized in St. Louis; J. J. Riess, pastor in southern Illinois ; 
H. Garlichs, one of the earliest but hardly the “first German preacher in 
the state of Missouri” (p. 50); and Louis Nollau, founder of Evan- 
gelical philanthropy. The above mentioned were charter members of the 
Kirchenverein des Westens, organized in Missouri in 1840—the fore- 
runner of the Evangelical Synod. Besides these, other biographical 
sketches carry the narrative down to 1907. 

It is immediately apparent that the subject matter here treated is 
of commanding interest to students of the western frontier. This book, 
however, will scarcely serve the serious needs of research students, since, 
as admitted in the introduction, it was “arranged especially for study- 
groups” among adults and young people. A popular style is employed 
which even for this purpose seems at times more pronounced than neces- 
sary. Nor does the author claim originality. An examination of the 
bibliography shows that the sketches are largely editorial compilations 
from German sources. The denominational perspective is quite ob- 
trusive. However, even in the face of these scholarship limitations this 
book justifies recognition in these pages, since it reveals to English read- 
ers a strata of materials scattered through obscure sources hitherto ac- 
cessible only to German students conversant with the field. A more ade- 
quate study of the subject matter here presented must take into account 
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such source materials as may be found in the German correspondence of 
the A. H. M. S. collection, the Rieger diary, etc. 
Carl E. Schneider. 


DIE KOPTISCHE KIRCHE IN DER NEUZEIT 


3y R. STROTHMANN. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1932. vi+167 pages. 
M. 9.60. 


The work is undoubtedly the most important and valuable contribu- 
tion to the neglected subject of the history of Coptic Christianity which 
has appeared recently. It deals primarily with the nineteenth century and 
the present-day developments, although there are many excursions into the 
earlier periods. It presents a vivid portrayal of the struggle between the 
conservative, custom-bound hierarchy of the Coptic church and the re- 
formist lay-organizations, determined to force reforms upon the church. 
The author also surveys the status of the rest of the multifarious Chris- 
tian organizations in Egypt. 

In spite of the unquestioned excellence of the work, it appears to the 
present reviewer that the materials have not been arranged to the great- 
est benefit. There is redundancy as well as lack of cohesion. It would have 
been a more easily readable work had the chronological rather than the 


topical arrangement been used. 
Matthew Spinka. 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


By P. GaRDNER-SMITH, Cambridge: University Press, 1932. 114 pages. 
$1.25. 


One of a series offered as a text for college students, this account of 
the Church in its transition from a “fellowship” to the only legal religion 
of the Empire, is both sympathetic and accurate. The difficulty encoun- 
tered, of course, is that in space so brief, no sufficient “life” can be so por- 
trayed as to render the story intelligible to readers unacquainted with the 


general materials handled. 
Robert W. Goodloe. 


THE TRIAL OF HUS 


By Fra Pocecius. Edited by Beda von Berchem. New York: Carl Gran- 
ville, 1930. 103 pages. $1.00. 


This delightful story is unfortunately a none too clever forgery. It 
consists of two letters, supposedly written by the humanist Poggio 
Bracciolini, one of the secretaries of the Roman curia at the Council of 
Constance, to a friend. They really seem to be a bit of historical romanc- 
ing, or rather a diatribe against the papacy and the priesthood. The real 
intention to deceive is found on the title page: the book is affirmed to be 
the first English translation of the original German text published in 1523 
and twice reprinted. It purports to have been edited by a certain von 
Berchem, “artium magister et literarum doctor’ (whom I suspect of 
mythical existence as his learning certainly is) ; but whatever the editing 
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consisted of, not a single one of the glaring inaccuracies with which the text 
abounds has been pointed out. No footnotes or scholia of any kind have 
been introduced to correct misstatements. The search for the publisher 
conducted by a reliable book-agency also proved fruitless. In short, the 
whole affair is a hoax. Although there is no danger that any scholar would 
be misled into accepting the production as authentic, it seemed well to give 
notice about its fraudulent character. 
Matthew Spinka. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KARL BARTH 
By Joun McConnacuikr. New York: Smith, 1931. 288 pages. $2.00. 


To all those who are concerned about our present theological dilem- 
ma and who look for a vigorous theology in an age that has destroyed old 
authorities and hesitates to create new ones, a study of the Barthian the- 
ology is a fascinating and refreshing duty. This new and yet old “The- 
ology of the Word of God” seems to point the way out of their difficul- 
ties. I should like to find the man who, knowing that the “liberal” reli- 
gious optimism and the humanistic tendencies in the theology of the last 
decades cannot satisfy his Christian conscience, can escape the tremend- 
ous appeal of Barth’s critical thought, after he has once begun to make a 
thorough and honest study of it. 

These statements apply to the author of the book under review. In 
1927 he wrote a cautious article in the Hibbert Journal entitled The 
Teaching of Karl Barth. He was then attracted by the new theology, but 
did not yet submit to it, although the criticisms by which he tried to guard 
and protect himself were not very valid. To-day he writes as an ardent 
disciple of Barth. In this book, he offers a faithful, competent, under- 
standing exposition of the teachings of his master. He has thoroughly 
acquainted himself with the Barthian terminology and is therefore liable 
to encounter the same difficulties as Barth himself. For the Barthian lan- 
guage is enigmatic if heard and ready by the uninitiated. But Mr. Mc- 
Connachie compensates for this shortcoming by a careful organization of 
his material, an accomplishment for which he deserves great admiration. 

I do not hesitate to call his work an excellent introduction to Barth’s 
theology. All those, however, who look for a critical or historical analysis 
of Barth’s theology, will not find in it what they want. 

W. Pauck. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND 


By F. J. FoaKes-JACKson. Cambridge: University Press, 1931. 115 
pages. $1.25. 

This is a portion of a more comprehensive work, The Christian Re- 
ligion—Its Origin and Progress, edited by J. F. Bethune-Baker, but by 
various writers. It is written for use in schools and is put in a style that 
is clear and interesting to the young. Dr. Foakes-Jackson has done his 
part admirably. Naturally it is chiefly about the Church of England, but 
the relations of that church to Dissent are treated in a kindly, appreciative 
fashion. The fairness of statement on more delicate ecclesiastical and 
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religious matters is delightful. The treatment of such a topic as “Church 
Establishment and Religious Equality” leaves little to be desired, con- 
sidering the scale on which the writer has worked. The statements as to 
the breach with Rome under Henry VIII might have been more precise 
and yet simple enough for young people. A few more names and dates 
would have improved the work. To mention Clarkson but not Wilberforce 
in connection with the suppression of the slave trade and to give no date 
except “early in the nineteenth century” are pedagogical mistakes. Clear, 
precise statements are necessary. There are several little slips of no great 
importance. But all in all the book, slight as it is, is excellent. 
Joseph Cullen Ayer. 
Philadelphia Divinity School. 


A REQUEST FOR PERSONAL NEWS 


In order to make the journal serve as a 
means of acquaintance among the members 
of the Society, the eJitor strongly urges that 
every member send him brief personal news 
regarding important professional undertak- 
ings, literary or academic, either accomplished 
or engaged in. Such items should be addressed 
to the managing editor, Matthew Spinka, 5757 
University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





